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OF  INTEREST  TO  NEW  STUDENTS. 

Next  session  begins  September  14,  1910.  New 
students  who  inform  the  President  of  the  hour  of 
their  expected  arrival  in  Jackson  will  be  met  at  the 
train  by  pupils  wearing  the  college  colors  (Cardinal 
and  Cream.) 

Rooms  will  be  assigned  whenever  application  is 
made.  There  is  no  difference  in  the  charges  for 
rooms.  The  best  are  usually  engaged  before  the  open- 
ing of  the  session,  but  all  rooms  are  comfortable  and 
well  furnished. 

Matriculation  begins  on  Monday,  September  12th. 
On  Wednesday  morning  the  students  are  publicly 
welcomed  by  representatives  of  the  University  and 
the  city. 

All  young  ladies  and  young  gentlemen,  upon  ar- 
rival, must  go  immediately  to  their  boarding  places. 
If  young  men  in  the  College  Department  desire  pri- 
vate board,  the  President  should  be  consulted. 
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UNIVERSITY  CALENDAR. 
1910. 

September    12-13,    Monday   and   Tuesday,    9    A.M. — Entrance 

Examinations  and  Matriculation. 
September  14,  Wednesday,   9:30  A.   M. — Formal  Opening  of 

the  Year, 
November  24,  Thursday — Thanksgiving  Holiday  and  Eecep_ 

tion  at  Adams  Hall. 
December  22,  Thursday — Christmas  Holidays  begin. 


1911. 

January  3,  Tuesday — Opening  after  Holidays, 
January  13,  Friday — Primary  Oratorical  Contest. 
January  23,  24^  25,  26,  27,  28 — Mid.year  Examinations, 
January  30,  Monday — Opening  of  Second  Semester. 
February  22,  Wednesday — Holiday,  Washington  Anniversary 
Celebration, 

March  3,  Friday — Annual  Celebration  of  Palladian  Society. 
April  7,  Friday — Annual  Celebration  of  Calliopean  Society — 

Contest  for  Ehodes  Medal, 
May   1,   Monday — Last   day  for  the  presentation   of   Senior 

Theses. 
May  1,  Monday — Last  day  for  entering  Eaton  Declamation 

Contest, 

May  5,  Friday — Celebration  of  Apollonian  Society — Contest 
for  Foster  Medal, 

'May  29,  30,  31,  June  1,  2,  3 — Final  Examinations, 

June   3,    Saturday,    8    P.M. — Contest   for   Joseph     H.     Eaton 
Medal, 

June  4,  Sunday,  11  A.M, — Commencement  Sermon. 
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June  4,  Sunday,  8  P.M. — Sermon  before  J.  E.  Graves  Society. 

June  5,  Monday,  10  A.M. — Final  meeting  of  J.  E.  Graves 
Society — Contest  for  J.  E.  Graves  Award. 

June  5,  Monday,  8  P.M. — Inter-Society  Contest  for  the  J.  W. 
Conger  Medal. 

June  6,  Tuesday,  8  P.M. — Conservatory  Eecital. 

June  6,  Tuesday,  9:30  P.M. — Alumni  Dinner. 

June  7,  Wednesday,  10  A.M. — Commencement  Exercises.  Con- 
test for  Charles  H.  Strickland  Medal.  Presentation  of 
Diplomas. 
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BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES. 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  BOARD. 

O.  C.  Barton,  President. 

T.  S.  Potts,  Vice-President. 

A.  V.  Patton,  Treasurer. 

J.  A.  Crook,  Secretary. 

A.  M.  Alexander,  Asst.  Secretary. 

Term  of  Office  Expires  1911. 

Fleetwood  Ball,  Lexington         J.  H.  Anderson,  Jackson 
J.  A.  Taylor,  Shelbyville  W.  H.  Ryals,  Paris 

W.  C.  Graves,  Memphis  J.  J.  Garrett,  Clarksville 

W.  A.  Owen,  Covington 

Term  of  Office  Expires  1912. 
W.  G.  Inman,  Jackson  H.  Y.  Darnell,  Dyersburg 

E.  E.  Folk,  Nashville  O.  C.  Barton,  Paris 

J.  R.  Jarrell,  Humboldt  Thos.  E.  Glass,  Jackson 

J.  F.  Brownlow,  Columbia 

Term  of  Office  Expires  1913. 
A.  U.  Boone,  Memphis  Albert  R.  Dodson,  Humboldt 

W.  P.  Robertson,  Jackson  J.  W.  Conger,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

G.  H.  Crutcher,  Humboldt         J.  C.  Edenton,  Jackson 
Wm.  Holland,  Jackson 

Term  of  Office  Expires  1914. 
H.  W.  Virgin,  Jackson  Thos.  S.  Potts,  Memphis 

W.  H.  Major,  Covington  H.  D.  Franklin,  Henderson 

J.  W.  Rosamon,  Gadsden  A.  M.  Alexander,  Jackson 

R.  F.  Spragins,  Jackson 

Term  of  Office  Expires  1915. 
Spencer  Thomas,  Brownsville    J.  T.  Herron,  Jackson 
M.  S.  Neely,  Jackson  Isaac  B.  Tigrett,  Jackson 

J.  A.  Crook,  Jackson  C.  D.  Graves,  Clarksville 

W.  M.  Wood,  Mayfield,  Ky. 
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EXECUTIVE   COMMITTEE   OF   THE   BOARD   OF 
TRUSTEES. 

H.  W.  Virgin,  Chairman  E.  F.  Spragins 

J.  C.  Edenton  J.  A.  Crook 

I.  B.  Tigrett  A.  M.  Alexander 

T.  E.  Glass  W.  P.  Eobertson 

J.  T.  Herron 

BOARD  OF  MINISTERIAL  EDUCATION. 

H.  W.  Virgin,  Chairman  J.  H.  Anderson 

J.  C.  Edenton,  Treasurer  J.  T.  Early 

H.  C.  Irby,  Secretary  J.  A.  Thompson 
J.  A.  Crook  C.  A.  Derryberry 

J.  W.  Conger  A.  V.  Patton 
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OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION  AND 
INSTRUCTION. 

ISAAC  BUETON  TIGRETT,  B.S.,  Acting  President. 
(Union  University) 

I.— THE  COLLEGE. 

HENRY  CLAY  IRBY,  A.M.,  LL.D., 

(Union  University) 

Emeritus  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

GEORGE  MARTIN  SAVAGE,  A.M.,  LL.D., 

(Union  University) 

Philosophy  and  Hebrew. 

CHARLES  STUART  YOUNG,  A.M., 

(Union  University  and  Graduate  Student  University  of 
Chicago) 
English, 

ROBERT  LEE  PULLIAM,  A.M., 

(Central  University  and  Graduate  Student  University  of 

Chicago) 

Latin  and  Greek. 

JOSEF  CLAY  WALKER,  A.M., 

(Cumberland   University   and   Graduate   Student   Heidelberg 
[Germany]   University,  and  University  of  Chicago) 

Modern  Languages. 

ARTHUR  WARREN  PRINCE,  A.M., 

(William  Jewell  College  and  Graduate  Student  University  of 

Chicago) 
Science. 

MISS  BONNIE  PRESTIGE  JERNIGAN,  A.M., 

(Eandolph-Macon   College) 
History. 
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ELMORE  JOHNSON,  A.B., 

(Baylor  University) 

Mathematics. 

JOHN  HENRY  ANDERSON,  D.D., 

(Union  University  and  S.  B.  T.  Seminary) 
Perry  Professor  of  Biblical  Interpretation. 

HERBERT  WHITING  VIRGIN,  A.B.,  D.D., 

(Georgetown  College  and  S.  B.  T.  Seminary) 
Lectures  on  Sunday  School  Pedagogy. 

JULIUS  ADAMS  JOHNSON, 

Assistant  in  Laboratories. 

II.— THE  CONSERVATORY. 

CARL  BEUTEL, 

(PupU  of  Alberto  Jonas,  Berlin,  Germany) 
Piano,  Organ,  Theory  and  Harmony. 

MRS.  ARTHUR  WARREN  PRINCE, 
Piano. 

MISS  E.  IRENE  LAMBERT, 
Voice. 

MISS  GRACE  LENORE  PETTY, 

(Emerson  College  of  Oratory) 
Expression  and  Oratory. 

MISS  AGNES  WHIPPLE, 
Art. 


HI.— OFFICERS. 

MISS  BONNIE  PRESTIGE  JERNIGAN, 
Preceptress  Lovelace  Hall. 

MISS  IONIA  APHIA  WHIPPLE, 
Matron  Lovelace  Home. 
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ROBERT  LEE  PULLIAM, 

Superintendent  Adams  Hall. 

MRS.  CARRIE  E.  SHELBOURNE, 

Matron  Adams  Hall. 

ARTHUR  WARREN  PRINCE, 

Coach  for  Field  Day  Athletics. 

AUGUSTUS  KING  TIGRETT, 

Coach  for  General  Athletics. 

MISS  ELIZABETH  RODGERS, 

Secretary  to  the  President. 

MISS  BERNICE  DUNCAN, 
Librarian. 

OTIE  S.  RUSS, 
Superintendent  of  Grounds  and  Buildings. 
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HISTORICAL  SKETCH. 


In  the  year  1845  the  Baptist  General  Assembly  of 
Tennessee,  feeling  the  need  of  an  institution  of  learn- 
ing of  high  order,  resolved  to  establish  and  endow  a 
college,  known  subsequently  as  Union  University. 
The  sum  of  $50,000  was  raised  on  what  was  known, 
at  the  time,  as  the  scholarship  plan;  and  the  entire 
State  co-operating  in  this  movement,  the  institution 
was  called  Union  University,  and  located  at  Mur- 
freesboro,  the  geographical  center  of  the  State.  The 
Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  H.  Eaton  was  made  President,  and 
held  this  position  until  his  death,  in  January,  1859. 
Dr.  J.  M.  Pendleton,  Dean  of  the  Theological  Depart- 
ment, served  as  President  until  June,  1860,  at  which 
time  Dr.  G.  W.  Jarman  was  elected  President  and 
served  until  June,  1861,  when  the  school  suspended 
because  of  the  Civil  War.  During  the  Civil  "War  the 
building  was  greatly  damaged,  the  library  and  ap- 
paratus destroyed,  and  the  endowment  wholly  lost. 

In  September,  1866,  the  school  reopened.  Dr.  Jar- 
man  acting  as  President.  In  June,  1868,  Dr.  Jarman 
resigned  and  Dr.  Duncan  H.  Selph  was  elected. 
The  efforts  of  these  men  gave,  for  several  years, 
great  encouragement  to  friends  of  the  school,  but 
the  cholera,  which  prevailed  in  Mnrfreesboro  to  an 
alarming  extent  in  1873,  as  well  as  other  causes,  led 
to  a  suspension  of  all  exercises,  and  induced  the  Bap- 
tists of  Tennessee  to  make  the  location  of  a  college 
for  the  denomination  in  the  State  an  open  question. 
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On  the  10th  day  of  April,  1874,  a  convention  was 
called  at  Murfreesboro  to  consider  the  question  of 
re-establishing  a  college  for  the  entire  State,  and  the 
following  were  appointed  a  locating  committee :  Matt 
Hillsman,  chairman ;  G.  W.  Griffin,  W.  P.  Bond,  from 
West  Tennessee;  Wm.  Shelton,  W.  P.  Jones,  and  E. 
L.  Jordan,  of  Middle  Tennessee ;  J.  F.  B.  Mays,  J.  B. 
Kimbro,  and  T.  T.  Eaton,  of  East  Tennessee.  The 
committee  met  at  Nashville,  July  2,  1874.  Various 
propositions  were  presented,  but  Jackson  was  select- 
ed as  the  best  site. 

The  Tennessee  Baptist  Convention  met  at  Treze- 
vant  on  the  12th  day  of  August,  1874,  and  appointed 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  consisting  of  thirty-five  mem- 
bers. T.  G.  Jones  presided  over  the  first  meeting  of 
the  board  and  Dorsey  B.  Thomas  became  its  first 
President.  Dr.  Jarman  was  chosen  as  the  chairman 
of  the  faculty  and  served  one  year,  when  Dr.  Wm.  H. 
Shelton  was  chosen  President  and  served  two  years. 
The  great  seal  of  the  State  was  fixed  to  a  most  liberal 
charter  on  the  25th  day  of  June,  1875,  for  the  insti- 
tution under  the  name  of  Southwestern  Baptist  Uni- 
versity. Dr.  Geo.  W.  Jarman  was  elected  chairman 
of  the  faculty  and  served  until  1890,  when  Dr.  G.  M. 
Savage  was  elected  President  and  continued  in  office 
until  1904. 

In  1890,  Col.  J.  W.  Rosamond,  of  Gadsden,  was 
chosen  as  Financial  Agent,  and  in  six  months  he  had 
a  showing  of  about  $30,000  in  bonds ;  and  on  the  5th 
of  August  in  the  same  year  the  deed  was  made  to  the 
Southwestern  Baptist  University  of  the  campus  and 
building  known  prior  to  1875  as  West  Tennessee  Col- 
lege.   At  once  the  University  received  fresh  impetus. 
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During  the  following  November  the  American  Bap- 
tist Education  Society,  set  aside  $12,700,  $2,700  of 
which  was  to  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  the 
agent's  salary,  to  June  20,  1892.  The  remaining 
$10,000  was  a  gift  conditioned  on  the  raising  of  the 
$40,000  additional  to  the  $30,000  in  individual  bonds 
•raised  by  Col.  J.  W.  Rosamon,  as  stated  above.  The 
same  percentage  of  the  $10,000  was  paid  in  as  that 
of  the  $70,000  in  individual  promises  collected. 

In  1897  a  movement  to  endow  the  Chair  of  Logic 
and  Moral  Philosophy  in  honor  of  Dr.  J.  E.  Graves 
resulted  in  raising  $10,000.  Dr.  H.  C.  Irby  was  Sec- 
retary of  this  movement. 

The  first  dormitory  for  young  men  was  erected  in 
1895  by  the  liberality  of  W.  T.  Adams,  of  Corinth, 
Miss.  In  1896  this  building  was  enlarged  by  the  ad- 
dition of  a  three-story  front. 

In  1897  a  hall  was  erected  for  the  accommodation 
of  young  ladies,  which,  in  consequence  of  a  liberal 
gift  from  Mr.  J.  R.  Lovelace,  of  Martin,  Tenn.,  was 
called  in  honor  of  his  son,  Everett  Lovelace  Home. 

The  new  chapel  was  commenced  in  1897  and  oc- 
cupied in  1899.  The  movement  was  inaugurated  by 
Dr.  W.  D.  Powell;  and  in  recognition  of  his  distin- 
guished services  as  missionary  in  Mexico,  the  chapel 
was  called  Powell  Chapel. 

In  1890,  Miss  Willie  Edwards,  of  Shelbyville, 
Tenn.,  made  a  gift  to  the  endowment  fund  amounting 
to  $3,310. 

In  1901-2  the  Perry  estate  became  the  property  of 
the  University.  With  this  the  Perry  School  of  Biblical 
Instruction  was  established,  in  memory  of  Benjamin 
W.  Perry,  who  gave  his  estate,  amounting  to  $12,CO0. 
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requesting  that  it  be  used  especially  in  the  education 
of  young  ministers. 

Dr.  P.  T.  Hale  became  President  in  June,  1904,  and 
continued  until  the  Fall  of  1906. 

In  the  Spring  of  1905,  Dr.  H.  C.  Irby  gave  the  Uni- 
versity, under  conditions  accepted  by  the  Trustees, 
$18,000,  which,  with  $7,000  already  given,  made  his 
gifts  amount  to  $25,0CO. 

In  May,  1905,  the  General  Education  Society  of- 
fered the  Trustees  $25,000  on  permanent  endowment, 
if  the  friends  of  the  institution  would  promptly  raise 
$75,000.  The  effort  to  secure  this  offer  in  1906  was 
successful  under  the  splendid  leadership  of  President 
Hale.  The  two  years,  1904-6,  are  noted  for  the  most 
rapid  advancement  hitherto  made  in  the  growth  of 
the  endowment  fund. 

Upon  the  resignation  of  President  Hale,  Dr.  G.  M. 
Savage  was  elected  Chairman  of  the  faculty  and 
served  in  this  capacity  until  the  election  of  President 
J.  W.  Conger,  in  June,  1907. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  September 
17,  1907,  the  name  of  the  University  was  changed 
from  Southwestern  Baptist  to  Union,  the  name  given 
to  it  at  its  opening  in  1845. 

In  June,  1909,  President  Conger  resigned,  and 
Treasurer  I.  B.  Tigrett  was  chosen  Acting  President 
for  the  year  1909-10.  At  their  recent  meeting  the 
trustees  voted  to  continue  this  arrangement  for  1910- 
11. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION. 

The  formal  opening  of  the  University  will  take 
place  at  9  a.  m.,  Wednesday,  September  14th.  Ap- 
plicants will  by  that  time  have  taken  their  entrance 
examinations  and  presented  their  certificates  from 
accredited  schools.  On  that  day  students  must  duly 
register,  and  settle  all  fees  with  the  Treasurer,  who 
will  issue  a  receipt  admitting  them  to  enrollment. 
Active  work  will  begin  at  the  earliest  practicable 
moment. 

Remittances  should  be  made  to  Treasurer  of  the 
University;  all  inquiry  for  information  about  en- 
trance, courses  of  study,  expenses,  scholarships,  etc., 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  C.  S.  Young, 
Jackson,  Tennessee. 

THE  CITY  OF  JACKSON. 

Almost  midway  between  Mobile  and  St.  Louis  on 
the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad,  between  Chicago  and 
New  Orleans  on  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  and 
between  Memphis  and  Nashville  on  the  Nashville, 
Chattanooga  and  St.  Louis  Railroad,  Jackson  is  easily 
accessible  from  all  points. 

It  is  a  progressive  city  of  more  than  20,000  inhabi- 
tants, distinguished  for  hospitality.  Beautiful  resi- 
dences are  multiplying,  parks  are  undergoing  con- 
stant improvement,  and  all  material  resources  are  re- 
ceiving development.  The  extensive  system  of  pikes 
in  all  directions  is  making  Madison  County  famous 
the   country  over.    Though  industries   abound  and 
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prosper,  it  is  peculiarly  a  city  of  homes  and  of  flow- 
ers, a  place  of  culture  and  refinement,  alike  attract- 
ive to  the  resident,  the  visitor,  and  the  student.  Many 
families  have  moved  here  primarily  for  superior  edu- 
cational advantages. 

HEALTHFULNESS 

of  Jackson  is  attested  by  the  low  death  rate — a  con- 
dition due  in  no  small  degree  to  the  complete  system 
of  sanitation  and  the  purity  of  the  water  supply. 
Coming  from  more  than  a  score  of  artesian  wells,  this 
water  seems  inexhaustible,  and  is  conveyed  to  all 
parts  of  the  corporation  by  efficient  municipal  con- 
trol. 

An  electro-chalybeate  well  of  great  therapeutic 
properties  adds  mineral  to  a  supply  of  water  almost 
chemically  pure.  To  students  these  considerations  are 
not  without  value. 

Jackson  is  the  seat  of  the  Supreme  Court  for  the 
Western  Division,  and  of  the  Circuit  and  District 
Federal  Courts.  The  home  of  a  Chautauqua  for  a 
time  in  midsummer,  it  is,  the  year  round,  a  place  full 
of  attractions.  Here  are  all  the  conveniences  of  a 
large  city,  with  few  of  its  disadvantages;  extensive 
improvements  in  electricity,  street  railway,  gas,  etc., 
have  been  made,  and  there  is  in  general  a  healthy 
growth  on  every  hand. 

CAMPUS. 

Within  a  few  blocks  of  the  city,  yet  beyond  its 
whirl,  the  University  occupies  an  area  of  twenty 
acres.    The  slight  elevation  slopes  gently  on  all  sides 
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W     /  to  tbe  various  streets  bounding  the  property.    In  the 

■    I  front  are  many  noble  trees.     Here,  too,  are  tennis, 

basket  ball,  and  volley  ball  courts.    The  rear  is  more 
open.    Gravel  drives  intersect  the  green  on  the  north, 
/  south,  and  west,  winding  in  and  out  among  the  six 

University  buildings,  which  are  connected  by  con- 
crete walks. 
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BUILDINGS  AND  EQUIPMENT. 

COLLEGE  HALL 

is  three  stories  in  height,  and,  besides  lecture  rooms, 
contains  the  library,  reading  room  and  study  hall, 
and  the  laboratories  of  biology,  chemistry  and 
physics.  Like  four  of  the  other  buildings,  it  is  con- 
structed of  red  brick,  with  a  stuccoed  base ;  its  dis- 
tinguishing feature  is  a  portico  with  impressive  Ionic 
fluted  columns.  It  was  erected  in  1847,  and  known  as 
West  Tennessee  College;  and  it  was  occupied  by 
Federal  troops  during  the  Civil  War.  The  building, 
with  grounds  and  income  of  $40,000  in  State  bonds, 
was  in  1890  made  a  gift  to  the  University,  which  had 
been  using  the  property  since  1875. 

ADAMS  HALL. 

Designed  as  a  dormitory  for  men,  is  a  large  build- 
ing with  a  three-story  front  and  a  two-story  ell, 
begun  in  1895  and  completed  in  1896.  The 
corridors  are  light  and  broad  and  the  rooms  comfort- 
able, though  the  utmost  simplicity  prevails.  At  a 
minimum  cost  rooms  and  board  are  here  convenient- 
ly provided  for  about  a  hundred  and  fifty 
men.  The  furniture  of  the  rooms  consists  of 
chairs,  table,  wash  stand  and  dresser,  bed  with 
springs,  bowl  and  pitcher.  Every  floor  has  bath- 
rooms, hot  and  cold  water,  closets  and  lavatories,  and 
every  room  steam  heat  and  electric  lights.  Some 
members  of  the  faculty  occupy  rooms  in  the  Hall. 
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The  advantages  of  living  in  the  dormitory  are  man- 
ifest. Regularly,  only  two  students  occupy  a  room. 
It  is  not  a  money-making  establishment — residents 
pay  for  only  what  their  accommodations  cost.  The 
best  young  men  of  the  University  have  lived  here  and 
still  do.  Fellowship  is  promoted  by  this  close  asso- 
ciation, friendships  strengthened,  and  college  spirit 
developed.  To  all  these  add  cheapness  and  conve- 
nience. 

Students  should  select  their  rooms  as  early  as  pos- 
sible. A  deposit  of  $5.00  with  the  Treasurer,  with  a 
designation  of  the  number  of  the  room,  will  be  a 
sufficient  guarantee  of  good  faith.  For  prospective 
students  this  is  particularly  desirable,  as  it  will  save 
them  trouble  on  their  arrival,  and  will  make  them 
certain  of  pleasant  quarters. 

No  young  man  of  vicious  character,  and  no  student 
whose  conduct  is  rude  and  boisterous,  particularly  in 
the  dining-room,  will  be  retained.  Smoking  about  the 
approaches  or  in  the  corridors  is  prohibited.  All  in 
the  Hall  will  share  the  same  advantages.  The  total 
cost  of  furnished  room,  steam  heat  and  lights,  for  the 
year  is  $25.00,  and  the  cost  of  board  $110,CO,  making 
a  total  of  $135.00. 

Young  men  who  board  in  the  Hall  will  bring  with 
them  a  pair  of  blankets  or  quilts,  sheets,  one  pillow, 
pillow  cases  ,towels,  napkins,  knife,  fork,  spoon,  and 
mug  or  glass. 

THE  ANNEX,  FOR  YOUNG  WOMEN. 

This  Home  is  a  building  situated  on  the  adjoining 
block  to  the  Campus  and  is  well  furnished  and  has 
modern  conveniences. 
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It  is  intended  for  ambitious,  energetic  girls  of  lim- 
ited means  who  desire  to  pay  part  of  their  expenses 
by  work  while  enjoying  the  best  scholastic  advan- 
tages. 

The  young  ladies  form  a  purely  co-operative  club 
for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  expenses  of  comfort- 
able school  life  to  a  minimum.  The  failure  of  any 
girl  to  do  her  part  of  the  work  would  make  the  work 
of  some  other  girl  harder ;  hence,  those  who  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  plan  must  be  both  physically  able  and 
willing  to  do  their  part  of  the  work.  Girls  under 
fourteen  years  of  age  and  those  in  delicate  health 
are  not  eligible. 

Their  work  is  simply  cooking  and  housekeeping  for 
themselves.  This  is  judiciously  divided,  so  that  no 
one  has  much  work  to  do.  Each  girl  can  do  her  part 
of  the  work  and  yet  carry  the  same  course  of  study 
as  if  she  boarded  in  the  usual  way.  Her  work  is  no 
more  than  a  girl  ordinarily  has  to  do  when  at  home 
attending  a  local  school. 

It  is  imperative  that  each  girl  meet  her  part  of  the 
expenses  promptly. 

We  do  not  guarantee  that  the  board  at  the  Annex 
will  be  within  any  given  sum,  but  girls  there  pay  only 
actual  cost. 

If  a  girl  leaves  the  Annex  for  any  reason,  she  will 
pay  room  and  furniture  rent  through  the  term  in 
which  she  leaves. 

Each  pupil  who  boards  in  the  Annex  is  required 
to  furnish  for  herself  the  following  articles:  One 
pillow,  two  pillow  cases,  two  sheets,  and  three  cov- 
ers ;  also,  of  course,  towels,  soap,  table  napkins,  comb, 
brush,  and  all  other  toilet  articles  desired. 
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We  reserve  the  right  at  any  time  to  remove  from 
the  Annex  any  girl  who  cannot  do  her  work  satisfac- 
torily or  who  does  not  do  her  work  well  and  cheer- 
fully. Each  girl  is  expected  to  do  her  part  towards 
the  relief  of  any  that  may  be  sick. 

No  attention  will  be  given  to  applications  that  are 
not  accompanied  by  recommendations  from  pastors 
or  reliable  business  men.  The  recommendations  must 
state  that  the  applicant  is  upright,  ambitious,  ener- 
getic, and  unable  to  pay  regular  boarding  rates. 

Charges  begin  at  the  opening  of  the  term  for  all 
who  have  engaged  places. 

Students  will  not  be  received  into  the  Aiinex  un- 
less they  expect  to  continue  until  the  close  of  the 
term. 

With  each  application  the  girl  must  send  $5.  If 
she  is  admitted  to  the  Annex,  the  $5  will  be  credited 
to  her  account.  The  $5  is  simply  an  advance  pay- 
ment on  the  first  term's  expenses,  and  is  an  evidence 
of  good  faith. 

POWELL  CHAPEL. 

Completed  in  1899,  is  a  three-story  structure.  On 
the  second  floor  are  the  halls  of  the  fraternities,  the 
literary  societies  and  the  religious  organizations;  on 
the  first  are  the  offices  of  the  President  and  Bursar, 
and  the  University  Auditorium,  in  which  all  the  pub- 
lic exercises  of  the  University  are  held.  The  lower 
floor  is  used  as  a  gymnasium. 

CONSERVATORY. 
The  Department  of  Music  having  outgrown  its  old 
quarters,  a  classic  building  with  special  regard  to  its 
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purpose,  was  constructed  in  1905.  Containing  twelve 
rooms  for  instruction  and  practice,  it  adequately 
meets  all  its  requirements. 

POWER  HOUSE. 

Occupying  the  extreme  eastern  portion  of  the  cam- 
pus is  the  new  system  of  heating  and  lighting.  The 
building,  of  light  brown  brick,  was  erected  in  1905, 
and  contains  two  boilers  strong  enough  to  heat  all 
the  space  dependent  upon  them,  besides  an  electric 
equipment  for  the  lighting  of  the  entire  University. 
The  city  .is  for  the  present  supplying  the  current  for 
lights. 

GOVERNMENT. 

As  far  as  possible,  self-government  shall  prevail. 
The  largest  measure  of  liberty  compatible  with  law 
and  duty  will  be  cheerfully  conceded.  With  a  few 
fundamental  restrictions,  students  are  encouraged  to 
form  adequate  ideas  of  decorum,  and  be  self-reliant 
in  the  practice  of  them. 

It  will  be  assumed  that  all  who  come  here  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  general  principles  of  right  moral 
action,  and  have  the  purpose  to  comply  with  them. 
Self-control  is  an  aim  towards  which  we  are  con- 
stantly striving — self-control,  the  habit  of  subjecting 
the  desires  and  other  feelings  to  what  reason  says  is 
right  and  proper. 

Proposing  to  ourselves  the  ideal  of  manly  men  and 
womanly  women,  we  hope  that  our  students  will  more 
and  more  measure  up  to  the  standard.  This,  however, 
is  impossible  without  a  clear  recognition  of  duty,  and 
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a  faithful  adherence  to  it.  Of  all  the  obligations  of 
College  and  University  life,  the  strongest  is  that  of 
honest  application  to  the  work  in  hand.  Character, 
itself,  depends  upon  such  attitude  and  is  largely  de- 
termined by  it.  No  work  should  be  called  religious 
that  is  not  characterized  by  fidelity.  Work,  then,  is 
not  an  end,  but  a  vital  means  to  the  realization  of  any 
character  worth  while,  and  the  achievement  of  char- 
acter is  the  highest  aim  of  our  school. 

Nor  is  knowledge  an  end.  Mere  classroom  recita- 
tion may  be  the  dismalest  of  all  things  unless  con- 
tributing through  individuality  to  the  growth  of  the 
powers  of  discernment,  to  the  development  of  the 
ability  to  discriminate  and  to  judge,  which  alone  is 
education.  Without  this  result  of  all  training  there 
may  indeed  be  some  evidence  of  culture  and  refine- 
ment, but  it  is  too  superficial  to  influence  conduct, 
and  is  but  a  specious  ornament.  Students  will  there- 
fore be  encouraged,  in  matters  lying  without  the  le- 
gitimate domain  of  faith,  to  investigate  for  them- 
selves, to  prove  all  things,  to  accept  no  authority  of 
book  or  person  as  final  until  ratified  by  their  own  in- 
tellect, and  to  cultivate  independence  of  thought,  and 
courage  of  conviction, 

FUNDAMENTAL  REGULATIONS. 
For  any  flagrant  breach  of  gentlemanly  or  ladylike 
deportment  no  intelligent  student  will  plead  absence 
of  specific  rule  or  ignorance  of  propriety.  Students 
whose  work  falls  in  the  Academy  (page  75)  will  re- 
ceive much  more  careful  oversight,  and  will  be  in 
matters  of  industry  and  conduct  held  more  strictly 
accountable  j  for  the  ideals  of  the  Preparatory  School 
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differ  from  those  of  the  College.  With  this  under- 
standing, promising  all  possible  personal  interest  and 
fostering  care,  we  earnestly  hope  to  receive  young 
men  and  young  women  disposed  to  do  more  than  is 
set  forth  in  the  following  summary  of  laws : 

1.  Absentees  are  expected  to  give  evidence  of  hav- 
ing made  up  the  work  lost;  a  written  test  may  be 
insisted  on. 

2.  Students  are  not  permitted  to  give  entertain- 
ments during  the  College  session  without  the  consent 
of  the  President,  or,  in  his  absence,  of  the  Faculty. 

3.  Students  whose  college  standing  is  unsatisfac- 
tory will  be  forbidden  to  appear  in  any  University 
function  of  a  public  nature.  This  applies  to  athletics 
as  well  as  to  literary  society  celebrations  and  to  ora- 
torical contests. 

4.  Except  by  special  arrangement  students  must 
not  attempt  to  take  more  than  an  average  of  twenty 
hours  a  week. 

5.  Keeping  concealed  weapons,  playing  cards  or 
dice  or  drinking  spirituous  liquors,  smoking  cigar- 
ettes, absolutely  forbidden.  Smoking  on  the  campus 
is  also  prohibited.  (This  does  not  refer  to  dormitory 
rooms.) 

6.  Hazing  will  receive  the  severest  penalty. 

7.  Students  are  forbidden  in  examinations  to  con- 
sult books,  papers  or  other  students,  other  than  those 
permitted  by  the  instructor  in  charge,  upon  penalty 
of  expulsion. 
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8.  No  clubs  or  societies  shall  be  formed  unless  the 
Faculty,  on  application  made,  approve  the  design  of 
such  association,  the  rules  by  which  it  proposes  to  be 
governed,  and  the  hours  of  meeting. 

9.  The  following  classes  of  students  shall  be  eligi- 
ble to  membership  in  any  fraternity  or  sorority : 

(1)  All  College  students,  excepting  freshmen  who 
are  conditioned  in  more  than  one  subject  required  for 
entrance,  or  those  who  have  not  passed  all  their  work 
of  the  term  preceding  nomination. 

(2)  Any  special  student  who  is  carrying  at  least 
twelve  hours  of  strictly  College  work,  and  who  has 
passed  all  his  work  of  the  term  preceding  nomina- 
tion. 

Pupils  unwilling  to  conform  to  the  above  regula- 
tions should  not  apply  for  admission. 
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STUDENT  ORGANIZATIONS. 

LITERARY  SOCIETIES. 

There  are  three  literary  societies  connected  with 
the  University:  The  "Apollonian"  and  "Calliopean" 
for  men,  and  the  "Palladian"  for  women.  These 
societies  have  halls  handsomely  furnished,  in  which 
they  hold  weekly  meetings  for  improvement  in  de- 
bate, declamation,  composition,  and  criticism,  and 
for  the  study  of  parliamentary  law.  Besides  these 
regular  sessions  throughout  the  year,  there  are  an- 
nual celebrations  to  which  the  public  are  invited. 
Students  of  the  University  are  encouraged  to  connect 
themselves  with  one  of  these  societies,  and  thus  early 
in  life  learn  to  argue  connectedly  upon  any  subject 
brought  to  their  attention. 

ORATORICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

With  those  of  three  other  institutions  the  students 
of  this  University  some  years  ago  organized  the  Ten- 
nessee Intercollegiate  Oratorical  Association,  and  a 
medal  is  awarded  for  the  oration  best  in  composition 
and  delivery.  In  1909,  Mr,  Herron  Carney  Pearson, 
our  representative,  won  first  place  after  a  most  excit- 
ing contest,  A  preliminary  contest  will  be  had  early 
in  the  year  to  determine  the  University's  orator  for 
next  year. 

RELIGIOUS  LIFE, 

Primarily,  this  institution  is  neither  a  reformatory 
nor  a  theological  school.    It  exists,  first  of  all,  for  the 
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training  of  the  mind,  but  has  never  been  and  can 
never  be  indifferent  to  moral  and  religious  culture. 
In  its  atmosphere  of  healthful  sentiment  students  will 
be  aided  in  strengthening  character,  and  amending 
conduct.  Ministerial  students  are  encouraged  to  pur- 
sue their  college  work  here,  and  are  made  welcome 
to  all  privileges  which  other  students  enjoy.  There 
are  no  privileged  classes ;  ideally,  the  College  com- 
munity is  a  democracy.  The  more  thorough-going 
the  association  of  all  the  students,  the  manlier  they 
will  all  be.  The  University  is  not  offensively  sec- 
tarian. Besides  the  wholesome  influence  of  the 
churches  of  the  city  and  the  high  moral  standard  of 
the  people,  the  University  begins  the  work  of  each 
day  with  devotions,  attendance  upon  which  is  re- 
quired of  all.  The  chapel  exercises  are  simple — song, 
scripture,  prayer,  occasionally  extended  with  ad- 
dresses by  visitors  and  members  of  the  Faculty. 

The  organizations  in  furtherance  of  this  culture 
are  the  Missionary  Society,  the  J.  R.  Graves  Society 
of  Religious  Inquiry  and  the  Young  Women's  Chris- 
tion  Association.  At  Adams  Hall,  Lovelace  Home 
and  the  Annex  short  devotional  iprayer  services  are 
held. 

MISSIONARY  SOCIETY. 

This  organization  made  a  good  record  in  1909-1910. 
Three  missionaries  on  the  foreign  field  were  support- 
ed. The  aim  is  to  get  every  student  interested  in 
world-wide  evangelization.  Mr.  Stanford  Herron, 
President;  Miss  Clara  Ferguson,  Secretary. 
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ATHLETICS. 

The  Athletic  Association  is  well  organized  and  is 
under  the  careful  supervision  of  the  Faculty. 

There  are  several  advantages  in  intercollegiate 
athletics : 

1.  Manly  outdoor  sports  are  a  great  benefit  to  the 
physical  strength  of  students.  While  occasionally  a 
boy  gets  hurt,  yet  it  is  very  rare  that  one  gets  badly 
hurt.  We  doubt  if  more  boys  get  hurt  at  College 
with  athletics  than  without  them,  and  we  think  the 
gain  largely  overbalances  the  harm. 

2.  Intercollegiate  athletics  arouse  the  college 
spirit  and  cultivate  enthusiasm  and  loyalty. 

3.  College  games  tend  to  quicken  the  judgment,  to 
teach  the  boys  submission  to  results,  consideration 
for  the  rights  of  others  and  admiration  for  honorable 
opponents. 

4.  Probably  the  greatest  argument  of  all  is  that 
athletics  give  the  boys  clean  channels  of  thought  and 
clean  subjects  for  conversation.  They  talk  athletics 
at  their  leisure  hours  when  many  of  them  would  be 
talking  about  other  things  that  would  injure  them. 
It  seems  to  us  that  athletics  lead  the  boys  to  purer 
lives,  cleaner  conversation  and  more  manly  conduct. 

For  the  above  and  other  reasons  we  allow  inter- 
collegiate athletics  under  the  careful  supervision  of 
the  Faculty. 

The  following  are  the  rules  adopted  by  the  Faculty 
to  govern  such  sports : 
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STUDENT  ORGANIZATIONS. 

LITERAKY  SOCIETIES. 

There  are  four  literary  societies  connected  with  the 
University:  The  ''Apollonian"  and  ''Calliopean" 
for  men,  and  the  "Palladian"  and  ''Clionian"  for 
women.  These  societies  have  halls  handsomely  fur- 
nished, in  which  they  hold  weekly  meetings  for  im- 
provement in  debate,  declamation,  composition,  and 
criticism,  and  for  the  study  of  parliamentary  law. 
Besides  these  regular  sessions  throughout  the  year, 
there  are  annual  celebrations  to  which  the  public  are 
invited.  Students  of  the  University  are  encouraged 
to  connect  themselves  with  one  of  these  societies,  and 
thus  early  in  life  learn  to  argue  connectedly  upon  any 
subject  brought  to  their  attention. 

ORATORICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

"With  those  of  three  other  institutions  the  students 
of  this  University  some  years  ago  organized  the  Ten- 
nessee Intercollegiate  Oratorical  Association,  and  a 
medal  is  awarded  for  the  oration  best  in  composition 
and  delivery.  In  1909,  Mr.  Herron  Carney  Pearson, 
our  representative,  won  first  place  after  a  most  excit- 
ing contest.  A  preliminary  contest  will  be  had 
early  in  the  year  to  determine  the  University's  orator 
for  next  year. 

RELIGIOUS  LIFE. 

Primarily,  this  institution  is  nether  a  reformatory 
nor  a  theological  school.  It  exists,  first  of  all,  for  the 
training  of  the  mind,  but  has  never  been  and  can 
never  be  indifferent  to  moral  and  religious  culture. 
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In  its  atmospliere  of  healthful  sentiment  students  will 
be  aided  in  strengthening  character,  and  amending 
conduct.  Ministerial  students  are  encouraged  to  pur- 
sue their  college  work  here,  and  are  made  welcome 
to  all  privileges  which  other  students  enjoy.  There 
are  no  privileged  classes;  ideally,  the  College  com- 
munity is  a  democracy.  The  more  thorough-going 
the  association  of  all  the  students,  the  manlier  they 
will  all  be.  The  University  is  not  offensively  sec- 
tarian. Besides  the  wholesome  influence  of  the 
churches  of  the  city  and  the  high  moral  standard  of 
/the  people,  the  University  begins  the  work  of  each 
day  with  devotions,  attendance  upon  which  is  re- 
quired of  all.  The  chapel  exercises  are  simple — song, 
scripture,  prayer,  occasionally  extended  with  ad- 
dresses by  visitors  and  members  of  the  Faculty.  On 
Sunday  all  students  are  required  to  attend  Sunday 
school  and  morning  church  service. 

The  organizations  in  furtherance  of  this  culture 
are  the  Missionary  Society,  the  J.  R.  Graves  Society 
of  Religious  Inquiry  and  the  Young  Women's  Chris- 
tian Association.  At  Adams  Hall,  Lovelace  Home 
and  the  Annex  short  devotional  prayer  services  are 
held. 

MISSIONARY  SOCIETY. 
Great  interest  the  past  year.  A  missionary  on  the 
foreign  field  will  be  supported  next  year.  The  aim  is 
to  get  every  student  interested  in  world-wide  evan- 
gelization. Mr.  Stanford  Herron,  President;  Miss 
Clara  Ferguson,  Secretary. 
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ATHLETICS. 

The  Athletic  Association  is  well  organized  and  is 
under  the  careful  supervision  of  the  Faculty. 

There  are  several  advantages  in  intercollegiate 
athletics : 

1.  Manly  outdoor  sports  are  a  great  benefit  to  the 
physical  strength  of  students.  While  occasionally  a 
boy  gets  hurt,  yet  it  is  very  rare  that  one  gets  badly 
hurt.  We  doubt  if  more  boys  get  hurt  at  College 
with  athletics  than  without  them,  and  we  think  the 
gain  largely  overbalances  the  harm. 

2.  Intercollegiate  athletics  arouse  the  college  spirit 
and  cultivate  enthusiasm  and  loyalty. 

3.  College  games  tend  to  quicken  the  judgment,  to 
teach  the  boys  submission  to  results,  consideration 
for  the  rights  of  others  and  admiration  for  honorable 
opponents. 

4.  Probably  the  greatest  argument  of  all  is  that 
athletics  give  the  boj^s  clean  channels  of  thought  and 
clean  subjects  for  conversation.  They  talk  athletics 
at  their  leisure  hours  when  many  of  them  would  be 
talking  about  other  things  that  would  injure  them. 
It  seems  to  us  that  athletics  lead  the  boys  to  purer 
lives,  cleaner  conversation  and  more  manly  conduct. 

For  the  above  and  other  reasons  we  allow  inter- 
collegiate athletics  under  the  careful  supervision  of 
the   Faculty. 

The  following  are  the  rules  adopted  by  the  Faculty 
to  govern  such  sports: 
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1.  None  but  bona  fide  students  of  this  institution 
shall  be  allowed  to  participate  in  intercollegiate  or 
interscholastic  athletic  contests. 

By  "bona  fide"  students  is  meant: 

a.  Any  student  who  has  not  received  money,  or 
compensation  in  lieu  of  money,  for  athletic  services. 

b.  A  student  who  is  carrying  a  regular  course  of 
study  of  not  fewer  than  ten  hours  a  week  in  this 
institution. 

c.  Any  student  who  has  not  failed  or  been  condi- 
tioned on  more  than  one-third  of  his  work. 

d.Any  student  who  during  the  season  does  not 
absent  himself  from  classes  unless  excused  by  the 
Preident. 

2.  No  team  will  be  allowed  to  be  absent  from  the 
University  for  more  than  five  recitation  days  during 
the  year. 

3.  A  member  of  the  Faculty  shall  accompany  all 
teams  when  away  from  the  University. 

4.  No  student  will  be  allowed  to  take  part  in  in- 
tercollegiate contests  entailing  absence  from  the  Uni- 
versity, whose  parent  or  guardian  makes  his  objec- 
tion known  to  the  President. 

5.  Before  closing  dates  for  games  it  shall  be  the 
business  of  the  manager  of  each  team  to  submit  a 
list  of  the  games  with  dates  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Athletic  Committee  of  the  Faculty  for  approval. 

6.  Every  member  of  every  team  must  be  of  good 
moral  character. 
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LIBRARY  AND  READING  ROOM. 

The  University  Library  now  occupies  two  rooms  on 
the  first  floor  of  College  HaU.  The  T.  T.  Eaton  be- 
quest of  about  six  thousand  volumes  gives  us  one  of 
the  best  working  libraries  in  the  South.  There  are 
about  nine  thousand  volumes  well  selected  and  cata- 
logued. The  reading  room  contains  the  leading  mag- 
azines, religious  periodicals  and  daily  papers. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  Jackson  Free  Public  Library 
is  within  three  blocks  of  the  University  on  College 
street,  and  pupils  have  access  to  it. 

UNIVERSITY  PUBLICATION. 

The  University  Weekly,  The  Cardinal  and  Cream, 
has  enjoyed  a  successful  year.  The  following  was 
the  staff  for  the  year: 

Editors. 

I.  W.  Shannon,  '10 Editor-in-Chief 

S.  H.  B.  Mayes,  '13 Associate  Editor 

Ourie  Koffman,  '10 Associate  Editor 

Reporters. 

Bess  Klutts,   '09,  Sallie  V.  Clement,  '11, 

N.  L.  Freemon,   '13,  C.  H.  Brown,  '10, 

T.  B.  Givan,   '10,  A.  M.  Nicholson,  '13, 

C.  E.  Wauford,   '10. 

Business  Manager Robt.  B.  Hurt,  '12 

Assistant  Business  Manager T.  J.  White,  Jr.,  '12 

Governing  Board. 

C.  S.  Young,   '98,  Eugene  Jackson,   '09, 

A.  K.  Tigrett,   '06,  J.  C.  Greenoe,  '10, 

Jno.  Holland,  '04. 
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MEDALS— 1909. 

A  gold  medal,  established  by  Festus  Rhodes  for  the 
best  orator  in  the  Calliopean  Society,  won  by  Noble 
L,  Freemon,  at  the  anniversary  in  May. 

The  Calliopean  Society  gives  each  year  gold  medals 
for  most  general  improvement  and  for  proficiency  in 
debate.  These  were  won  by  R.  E.  Sullivan  and  Noble 
L.  Freemon. 

The  Loyalty  Medal,  established  by  Mr.  Bert  G. 
Moody,  for  the  Apollonian  Society,  was  awarded  to 
C.  L.  Hammock. 

The  Best  Debater's  Medal  in  the  Apollonian  So- 
ciety was  won  by  C.  Harris  Brown. 

The  medal  for  most  general  improvement  in  the 
Apollonian  Society  was  awarded  to  Eugene  C.  An- 
derson. 

Medal  for  loyalty  to  the  Palladian  Literary  Society 
awarded  to  Miss  Cora  Guy. 

Medal  for  best  essayist  in  the  Palladian  Society 
won  by  Miss  Winnie  Davis  Moore. 

The  medal  of  the  Tennessee  Inter-Collegiate  Ora- 
torical Association  was  won  this  year  by  Union's  rep- 
resentative, Mr.  H.  C.  Pearson. 

TO  BE  AWARDED  AT  COMMENCEMENT,  1909 

The  Joseph  H.  Eaton  Medal,  for  oratory,  estab- 
lished by  Dr.  T.  T.  Eaton  and  continued  by  Mrs.  Joe 
Peck,  Louisville,  Ky. 

The  Inter-Society  Medal,  established  by  President 
J.  W.  Conger,  for  excellence  in  essay  and  oratory. 

The  W.  C.  Graves  Award,  in  honor  of  his  father, 
Dr.  J.  R.  Graves,  for  the  best  essay  on  "The  Pastor 
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in  Politics. ' '    Limited  to  members  of  the  J.  R.  Graves 
Society  of  Religious  Inquiry. 

The  Charles  H.  Strickland  Medal,  established  by 
Mrs.  C.  H.  Strickland  for  best  orator  in  Senior  class. 
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THE  COLLEGE. 

ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS. 

The   entrance   requirements   are   based   upon   the 

course  outlined  in  the  Academy   (page  ),  which 

are,  in  effect,  the  same  as  the  standard  entrance  re- 
quirements of  the  "Southern  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Preparatory  Schools." 

For  admission  to  Freshman  class  in  any  regular 
course  leading  to  a  degree  a  pupil  must  offer  14  Car- 
negie units,  a  unit  meaning  a  high  school  course  of 
one  scholastic  year  with  five  forty-five  minute  recita- 
tions per  week.  Of  these  14  units  11  are  prescribed 
for  each  pupil  entering,  the  remaining  3  being  select- 
ed by  the  pupil  from  one  of  the  three  groups. 

The  required  units  are  as  follows: 

English  3 

Mathematics 3 

Latin  3 

History  1 

Science   1 

Total  11 

Three  additional  units  must  be  offered,  as  follows : 
B.  A.  COURSE,  GROUP  1. 

Latin  (additional)   1 

Greek 2 

Total  3 
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B.A.  COURSE,  GROUP  2. 

Latin  (additional)  1 

German  or  French 1% 

Science   (additional)   % 

Total  - 3 

B.S.  COURSE,  GROUP  3. 

Science  (additional)  1% 

German  or  French 1% 

Total  - 3 

All  pupils  not  presenting  approved  credits,  and 
who  do  not  enter  as  ''Special  Students,"  will  be  re- 
quired to  take  the  entrance  examinations. 

Students  not  candidates  for  a  degree  may  register 
as  ''Special  Students,"  and  will  not  be  required  to 
take  entrance  examinations.  They  must,  however, 
present  a  properly  signed  statement  of  previous 
work. 

Any  student  who  is  a  candidate  for  a  Bachelor's 
Degree  must,  by  May  1,  of  the  Senior  year,  submit  a 
thesis  or  an  oration  for  graduation,  and  deliver  the 
oration  on  Commencement  Day  unless  excused. 

Work  will  be  privately  outlined  for  students  wish- 
ing the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  and  must  constitute 
a  course  of  at  least  fifteen  hours '  work  a  week,  the 
major  part  of  which  must  be  taken  in  some  one  de- 
partment. Only  students  who  have  taken  a  Bache- 
lor's degree  at  this  or  another  institution  of  equal 
rank  will  be  considered  as  candidates.  A  thesis  indi- 
cating ability  in  research  must  be  submitted  by  May 
1  of  the  year  of  graduation. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

Though  the  elective  system  has  long  since  been  in- 
troduced, it  is  far  from  unqualified.  A  glance  at  our 
requirements  will  reveal  that  as  many  as  three  years' 
work  must  be  pursued  in  some  departments. 

Our  ideal  is  frankly  humanistic;  we  are  conserva- 
tive enough  to  believe  that  the  protracted  study  of 
literature  is  essential  to  anything  worth  the  name  of 
college  education,  and  that  the  highest  appreciation 
of  letters  is  conditioned  to  at  least  some  extent  on  the 
fundamental  culture  of  Greek  and  Latin.  They  are 
therefore  exalted,  and  students  are  urged  to  avail 
themselves  of  both.  Even  the  Arts  degree,  however, 
is  conferred  without  Greek,  and  in  time  it  may  ap- 
pear desirable  to  provide  more  completely  for  the 
so-called  practical  education.  But  for  the  present, 
we  account  our  courses  in  history,  in  the  higher  mathi- 
ematics,  in  the  sciences,  and  in  philosophy  adequate, 
along  with  belles-lettres,  to  symmetrical  development, 
with  the  accent  not  on  the  material,  but  on  the  spir- 
itual. 

The  following  outlines  of  the  various  departments 
are  offered  in  good  faith;  while  it  may  be  impracti- 
cable to  give  every  course,  and  while  scarcely  any 
professor  will  give  more  than  four  courses,  those  in 
excess  of  this  number  will  serve  for  variety  of  elec- 
tion. Unless  as  many  as  five  apply  for  an  elective 
course,  the  Faculty  may  decline  to  offer  it. 

ACCREDITED  SCHOOLS. 

The  College  desires  to  promote  the  growth  of  thor- 
ough secondary  schools. 
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With  reference  to  the  relation  sustained  by  the 
University  to  academy  and  high  schools,  with  differ- 
ent courses  of  study,  and  different  texts,  it  is  difficult 
to  state  anything  more  definite  than  that  the  College 
desires  in  all  cases  to  give  full  credit  for  actual  work 
done,  and  that  certificates  from  principals,  stating  the 
time  spent  in  recitation,  the  text  used,  and  the  parts 
of  books  completed  in  the  various  courses  will  be 
honored,  and  the  student  will  receive  credit  for  the 
work  equivalent  to  that  in  the  preparatory  depart- 
ment of  the  College,  provided  always,  that  if  the 
student  fail  to  maintain  his  standing  in  the  class  as- 
signed him,  his  work  in  the  University  is  to  be  the 
final  test  of  the  character  of  previous  work. 

Advanced  College  standing  will  be  given  on  the 
same  conditions,  in  case  such  work  has  been  done 
with  proper  equipment  and  under  such  conditions  as 
make  satisfactory  college  work  possible. 

Credits  for  advanced  standing  must  be  secured  by 
November  15,  and  must  be  approved  by  the  heads  of 
the  departments  concerned. 

«» 

COURSES  LEADING  TO  DEGEEES. 

The  groups  of  subjects  selected  for  the  Freshman 
and  Sophomore  years  must  correspond  to  the  groups 
offered  for  entrance. 

Groups  1  and  2  lead  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts. 

Group  3  leads  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science. 

For  either  degree  the  student  must  have  obtained 
credit  for  at  least  195  hours.    Credits  are  determined 
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by  term;  one  credit  hour  means  one  hour  of  class 
work  a  week  in  a  single  subject  throughout  a  term. 

Credit  will  be  given  towards  undergraduate  de- 
grees for  the  following  Conservatory  courses: 

Theory  of  Music,  one  year (2  hours  per  week)       4  hours 

History  of  Music,  one  year (2  hours  per  week)       4  hours 

Oratory,  three  years (2  hours  per  week)     12  hours 

History  of  Art,  one  year (2  hours  per  week)       4  hours 

Making  a  possible  credit  of 24  hours 
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Figures  show 
course  num- 
bers and  hours 
per  week 


B.  A. 


GROUP  1 


B.  A. 


GROUP  2 


B.  S. 


Freshman 
Year 


Sophomore 
Year 


Mathematics  1 5 

English  1 4 

History  1 3 

I.atin  1 4 

Greek  1 4 

Total  hrs.  per  week  20 


English  2 _..?^nglish  2 

Latin  2 , sjiyatin  2 

Greek  2 

French  I  or 

German  1 4 

Electives 2 

Total  hrs.  per  week  15 


Junior 
Year 


Senior 
Year 


Total  Hours 
of  Prescribed 
Work  for   - 
Degrees 


-Vr 


Mathematics  1 ..sJMathematics  1 6 

English  1 4pEnglishl 4 

History  1 sWiistory  1 3 

Latin  1... 4tPhysics  1. 


*German  1  or 
French  1 

Total  hrs.  per  week  20 


r 


■German  2  or 
.^  French  2.. 


German  1  or 

French  1 4 

Total  hrs.  per  week  20 


English  2  . -.3 

Mathematics  2 4 

^German  2  or 

French  2. 3 


Science  Electives....dlChemistry  1 4 

[science  Electives 2 

Total  hrs.  per  week  16 


Total  hrs.  per  week  15 


History  2,  3  or  4 3 

French  2  or 

German  2 ...3 

English  3  or  4  or  5... 

Science  Elective 4 

Electives 2 

Total  hrs.  per  week  15 


History  2,  3  or  1 3 

Electives 12 


Total  hirs.  per  week  15 


Economics 

Philosophy 

Electives 9 

Total  hrs.  per  week  15 


3"i*hilosophy 3 

Electives 9 

Total  hrs.  per  week  15 


English; ...30 

Latin 21 

Mathematics 15 

History  __. 18 

Economics _. 

Philosophy 

Greek 21 

Natural  Science 12 

French  or  German.. 21 

Free  Electives 

Total 195 


History  2,  3  or  4 3 

Mathematics  3..^ 4 

Physics  2  or  , 

'chemistry  2 3 

Electives .-.."'---4 

Total  hrs.  per  week  14 


Economics 3!  Economics 3 

Philosophy 3 

Electives 9 

Total  hrs.  per  week  15 
y — . 


English .,.21 

Latin ..^ 

Mathematics ?15^ 


English -.21 

Mathematics 39 

story 18 

History .TsjEconomics 9 

Economics .^t;;p«ilosophy 9 

Philosophy .J^German  or  French  21 

*German  or  French  2;^^atural  Science 36 

Natural  Science ISJFree  Electives 42 

Free  Electives 631 


Total. 


.195  Total 195 


=  <f> 


The  electives  may  be  chosen  from  any  course  not  prescrib- 
ed, provided  the  pupil  is  qualified  to  take  such  course. 

*  If  German  is  offered  for  entrance,  French  must  be  taken;  if  T-ench   is  offered 
for  entrance,  German  must  be  taken. 
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EXAMINATIONS  AND  GRADING. 

Examinations  are  held  in  all  subjects  at  the  end 
of  each  term  on  the  dates  assigned  in  the  College  cal- 
endar. 

A  student  must  take  the  examinations  in  the  sub- 
jects in  which  he  is  registered,  at  the  appointed  time, 
unless  excused  by  the  Faculty. 

Students  are  graded  by  letters  as  follows: 

A  signifies  95  per  cent,  or  over. — Excellent. 

B  signifies  90  to  95  per  cent. — Good. 

C  signifies  83  to  90  per  cent. — Average. 

D  signifies  75  to  83  per  cent. — Poor. 

P  signifies  a  condition  which  may  be  removed  by 
another  examination. 

PP  signifies  such  failure  as  will  require  the  student 
to  take  the  subject  again  in  regular  class-work. 

An  official  report  of  grades  will  be  sent  to  the 
student's  parents  or  guardian  at  the  end  of  each 
term. 

SCHOOLS. 

Instruction  is  given  in  the  following  schools: 

1.  Greek  Language  and  Literature. 

2.  Latin  Language  and  Literature. 

3.  English  Language  and  Literature. 

4.  Prench  Language  and  Literature. 

5.  German  Language  and  Literature. 

6.  Spanish  Language  and  Literature. 

7.  School  of  Biology, 

8.  School  of  Chemistry. 

9.  School  of  Physics. 

10.     History  and  Political  Science. 
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11.  Matkematics. 

12.  Bible. 

13.  Philosophy  and  Education. 

GREEK. 

Professor  PuUiam. 

1.  Homer,  Iliad,  Books  1,  2  and  3;  Lysias,  Se- 
lected Speeches  (Waits) ;  Grammar,  Composition, 
Reading  at  Sight;  Jebb's  Greek  Literature.  Four 
hours  through  the  year.  For  Freshmen.  12  hours 
credit. 

2.  Plato,  Apology,  Crito,  and  selections  from 
Phaedo  (Kitchel) ;  Aristophanes,  Clouds  (Tucker)  ; 
Euripides,  Alcestis  (Bayfield) .  Three  hours  through 
the  year.    For  Sophomores.    9  hours  credit. 

3.  Thucydides,  Sicilian  Expedition;  Aeschylus, 
Seven  Against  Thebes;  Sophocles,  Antigone.  Three 
hours  through  the  year.  For  Juniors  and  Seniors.  9 
hours  credit. 

4.  Demosthenes,  Philippics,  On  the  Crown;  Gen- 
eral Survey  of  Attic  Oratory;  Study  of  political 
methods  in  Athens;  Pindar,  Olympian  and  Pythian 
Odes;  Bacchylides.  Three  hours  through  the  year. 
For  Juniors  and  Seniors.    9  hours  credit. 

LATIN. 

Professor  Pulliam. 

1.  Cicero,  De  Senectnte;  Livy,  Book  1,  Horace  Se- 
lections from  Satires,  Epistles,  Epodes  and  Odes.  Re- 
view of  important  grammatical  principles;  Prose 
Composition;  Sight  Reading;  A  Study  in  English  of 
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the  Private  Life  of  the  Eomans.    Four  hours  through 
the  year.    For  Freshmen.    12  hours  credit. 

2.  Plautus,  Captivi,  and  Trinummus;  Terence, 
Andria  or  Phormio;  Tacitus,  Agricola  and  Gennania; 
Sallust,  Jugurthine  War;  Roman  Provincial  Admin- 
istration. Three  hours  through  the  year.  For  Soph- 
omores.    9  hours  credit. 

3.  Cicero,  Selected  Letters;  Pliny,  Selected  Let- 
ters; Lyric  Poets:  Early  Lyrists,  Catullus,  Horace, 
(briefly).  Three  hours  through  the  year.  For  Jun- 
iors and  Seniors.    9  hours  credit, 

4.  Roman  Satire:  Horace  (briefly).  Martial's 
Epigrams;  Persius,  Juvenal;  Roman  Elegiac  Poets; 
Selections  from  Tibullus,  Propertius  and  Ovid.  Three 
hours  through  the  year.  For  Juniors  and  Seniors. 
9  hours  credit. 

The  elective  courses  in  Greek  and  Latin  (Greek  3 
and  4  and  Latin  3  and  4)  may  be  modified  and  addi- 
tional courses  provided  according  to  previous  work, 
literary  tastes,  and  aims  of  the  students  concerned. 

ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 

Professor  Young. 

1.  A.  Rhetoric  and  Composition.  Baldwin's  Col- 
lege Manual  of  Rhetoric,  and  Lewis's  Specimens  of 
the  Forms  of  Discourse.  Bradley's  Making  of  Eng- 
lish.    Themes. 

B.  Literature.  Chaucer's  Prologue,  Knight's 
Tale,  and  Nun's  Priest's  Tale  (the  study  of  language 
being  subordinated  here  to  story  and  human  inter- 
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est) ;  three  plays  of  Shakespeare;  Palgrave's  Golden 
Treasury;  Carlyle's  Heroes  and  Hero  Worship; 
Thackeray's  English  Humorists;  'Thackeray's  Henry 
Esmond.  Moody  and  Lovett's  History  of  English 
Literature.     Collateral  reading. 

A  and  B  must  be  taken  together  and  are  required 
of  all  Freshmen.  Four  hours  through  the  year.  12 
hours  credit. 

2.  A.  The  first  two  terms  will  be  devoted  to  a 
careful  study  of  Milton  and  Tennyson,  numerous  re- 
ports being  assigned  and  several  papers  required. 
For  the  third  term  the  class  will  read  and  discuss 
Dickinson  and  Roe's  compilation  of  critical  essays. 

B.  One  hour  a  week  will  be  given  to  the  study  and 
discussion  of  Emerson's  Brief  History  of  the  English 
Language,  Gummere's  Handbook  of  Poetics,  and  a 
manual  of  literary  criticism. 

A  and  B  must  be  taken  together  and  are  required 
of  all  Sophomores.  Three  hours  through  the  year. 
9  hours  credit. 

3.  The  Romantic  Movement.  Using  Beers 's  Eng- 
lish Romanticism  as  a  guide,  the  class  will  read  a 
good  deal  of  Pope,  and  then  attempt  to  trace  the 
characteristics  and  tendencies  of  English  Literature 
from  1725  to  1832.  (See  Requirements  of  Group  I). 
Three  hours  through  the  year.    9  hours  credit. 

4.  A.  The  English  Drama.  This  course  assumes 
considerable  previous  reading  in  Shakespeare  on  the 
part  of  the  student.  Six  typical  plays  will  be  pains- 
takingly analyzed,  and  some  attention  will  be  given  to 
the  theory  of  the  drama,  and  to  the  general  history 
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of  the  English  drama  both  before  and  since  Shake- 
speare.   Three  hours,  one  and  one-half  terms. 

B.  An  advanced  course  in  American  Literature, 
based  in  large  part  on  Wendell's  History.  Each  mem- 
ber of  the  class  will  be  required  to  make  a  full  study 
of  an  assigned  author.  Three  hours,  one  and  one- 
half  terms.    9  hours  credit  for  entire  course. 

5.  A.  The  Essay,  An  examination  of  the  various 
types  of  the  essay  from  Bacon  to  Pater,  due  stress  be- 
ing laid  upon  the  connection  between  the  essay  and 
the  novel.    Three  hours,  one  and  one-half  terms. 

B.  The  Novel.  An  analysis  of  a  number  of  se- 
lected novels  and  short  stories.  Cross's  Development 
of  the  Novel  and  Perry 's  Study  of  Prose  Fiction  will 
be  used  as  guides.  Three  hours,  one  and  one-half 
terms.     9  hours  credit. 

6.  Philology.  This  course  will  be  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  those  who  wish  to  learn  to  read  Old  and 
Middle  English  texts  and  of  those  who  seek  to  trace 
the  development  of  the  English  language.  Three 
hours  through  the  year.     9  hours  credit. 

MODERN  LANGUAGES. 
J.  Clay  Walker. 

Candidates  for  the  A.B.  degree  not  offering  Greek 
for  College  Entrance  will  take  two  years  of  prepara- 
tory French  or  German. 

FKEN^OH. 

1.  Grammar  (Eraser  and  Squair)  ;  Composition, 
Dictation,  and  Reading  with  a  continual  review  of 
forms  and  practice  in  conversation.  Five  hours 
throughout  the  year.    12  hours  credit. 
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2.  Composition  continued  in  connection  with 
Translations  of  Masterpieces  of  the  Seventeenth  Cen- 
tury. Three  hours  throughout  the  year.  9  hours 
credit. 

3.  Canfield  's  French  Lyrics ;  and  some  of  the  most 
important  nineteenth  century  classics;  History  of 
French  Literature.  Two  hours  throughout  the  year. 
6  hours  credit. 


GEEMAN. 

1.  Grammar  (Bierwirth) ;  composition,  dictation, 
reading  with  a  continual  review  of  forms  and  prac- 
tice in  conversation.  Five  hours  throughout  the  year. 
12  hours  credit. 

2.  Composition  and  Grammar  continued ;  study  of 
the  eighteenth  century  writers.  Three  hours  through- 
out the  year.    9  hours  credit. 

3.  Poems  of  Goethe,  Heine  and  Schiller;  Scientific 
German;  History  of  German  Literature.  Two  hours 
throughout  the  year.    6  hours  credit. 


SPANISH. 

Spanish  is  an  elective  for  college  students. 

1.  Grammar  (Hills  and  Ford) ;  Composition,  Dic- 
tation, and  Reading  with  continued  review  of  forms 
and  practice  in  conversation.  Three  hours  through- 
out the  year.    9  hours  credit. 

2.  Composition ;  reading  of  more  advanced  texts ; 
History  of  Spanish  Literature.  Two  hours  through- 
out the  year.     6  hours  credit. 
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SCHOOLS  OF  SCIENCE. 

Professor  Prince. 

BIOLOGY. 

1.  Biology.  General  Physiology  and  Anatomy; 
an  elementary  study  of  human  physiology  and  anat- 
omy and  their  application  to  all  living  matter.  Text : 
General  Physiology  and  Anatomy  by  W.  H.  Eddy; 
5  hours  through  the  year.    12  hours  credit. 

2.  (a)  Biology.  Invertebrate  Zoology.  A  study  of 
types  of  invertebrates.  Lectures  and  laboratory 
work.  Texts:  Parker  &  Haswell's  Zoology  and 
Drew's  Invertebrate  Zoology;  3  hours  (5  hours  of  at- 
tendance). Fall  term.  Prerequisite,  Course  1  or  its 
equivalent.     3  hours  credit. 

(b)  Biology.  Vertebrate  Dissection.  Dissection 
of  some  typical  vertebrate.  A  careful  study  of  mus- 
cles, nerves,  blood  vessels,  viscera  and  skeleton.  Text : 
Dissection  of  the  Cat,  Gorham  and  Tower;  3  hours 
(5  hours  of  attendance).  Winter  term.  Prerequisite, 
Course  1.     3  hours  credit. 

(c)  Biology.  Vertebrate  Zoology.  Designed  to 
give  a  general  knowledge  of  the  familiar  vertebrate 
fishes,  amphibians,  reptiles,  birds  and  mammals;  3 
hours  (5  hours  attendance).  Spring  term.  Prere- 
quisite, Course  1.    3  hours  credit. 

3.  (a)  Biology.  Botany.  A  general  course  cov- 
ering algae,  fungi,  bryophytes,  pteridophytes  and 
spermatophytes  from  the  point  of  view  of  plant  rela- 
tionships and  plant  evolution.  Text:  Coulter's  Text- 
book of  Botany  and  Campbell's  Plant  Morphology; 
3  hours  (5  hours  of  attendance).  Fall  and  winter 
terms.     6  hours  credit. 
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(b)  Biology.  Botany.  Physiology  and  classifica- 
tion of  plants.  A  limited  number  of  experiments 
demonstrating  the  important  functions  of  plants 
and  the  identification  of  the  more  common  flowers; 
3  hours  (5  hours  of  attendance).  Spring  term.  3 
hours  credit. 

4.  Biology.  Physiology  Advanced.  A  Study  of 
proteids,  carbo-hydrates  and  fats  and  of  the  digestive 
fluids ;  urine,  blood  and  milk  analysis.  General  physi- 
ology of  muscle  and  nerve;  circulation,  respiration, 
reproduction,  and  special  senses.  Lectures  and  lab- 
oratory work.  Text:  Howell's  Physiology;  3  hours 
(5  hours  of  attendance)  through  the  year.  Prere- 
quisite, Courses  Biology  1,  Chemistry  1.  9  hours 
credit. 

5.  Biology.  Geology.  External  and  internal  ge- 
ological agencies;  changes  in  the  earth's  surface;  the 
different  geological  periods;  the  fossil  remains  of 
plants  and  animals  found  in  the  earth.  Texts :  Nor- 
ton's Elements  of  Geology,  Scott's  Introduction  to 
Geology;  3  hours  through  the  year.  Prerequisite, 
Course  1.     9  hours  credit. 

6.  (a)  Biology.  A  course  in  bacteriology  will  be 
given  if  a  sufficient  number  of  students  apply  for  it. 
Text:  Gorham's  A  Laboratory  Course  in  Bacteriol- 
ogy; 3  hours  (5  hours  in  attendance).  Fall  term. 
Prerequisite,  Course  1.    3  hours  credit. 

(b)  Biology.  A  course  in  histology  will  be  given 
if  a  sufficient  number  of  students  apply  for  it.  Text : 
Bohn-Davidoff's  Histology;  3  hours  (5  hours  of  at- 
tendance).  "Winter  and  spring  terms.   6  hours  credit. 
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CHEMISTRY. 

1.  Chemistry.  General  inorganic  chemistry.  Lec- 
tures, recitations  and  experiments.  Text:  Newell's 
Inorganic  Chemistry  for  Colleges;  4  hours  (6  hours 
of  attendance)  through  the  year.    12  hours  credit. 

2.  (a)  Chemistry.  Qualitative  analysis.  Identifi- 
cation of  the  metallic  elements;  separation  of  these 
elements  from  their  compounds.  Texts:  Seller's 
Qualitative  Analysis,  Morgan's  Qualitative  Analysis; 
3  hours  (5  hours  of  attendance).  One-half  year. 
Prerequisite,  Course  1.     41/^  hours  credit. 

(b)  Chemistry.  Organic  Chemistry.  A  study  of 
the  carbon  compounds.  Text:  Remsen's  Organic 
Chemistry;  3  hours  (5  hours  of  attendance)  last  half 
of  the  year.    Prerequisite,  Course  1.    4i^  hours  credit. 

3.  Chemistry.  Quantitative  Analysis.  Careful 
estimates  of  precipitations  and  separations  of  impor- 
tant elements  and  compounds.  Blowpipe  analysis. 
Water  analj^sis;  3  hours  (5  hours  of  attendance). 
Winter  and  spring  terms.  Prerequisite,  Courses  1 
and  2.     6  hours  credit. 

PHYSICS. 

1.  Physics.  College  Physics.  Mechanics  of  solids 
and  fluids,  heat,  magnetism,  electricity,  sound  and 
light.  Demonstrations,  experiments,  and  class  work. 
Text:  Millikan  and  Gale's  First  Course  in  Physics 
with  Laboratory  Guide;  4  hours  (6  hours  of  attend- 
ance) through  the  year.  12  hours  credit.  Prerequis- 
ite, an  Academic  or  Elementary  Course  in  Physics. 

2.  (a)  Physics.  Advanced  Physics.  An  advanced 
course   in   electricity,    acoustics   and   optics   will   be 
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given  if  a  sufficient  number  of  students  apply  for  it; 
3  hours  (5  hours  of  attendance)  one-half  year.  4% 
hours  credit.  Text:  Millikan  &  Mills,  Electricity, 
Sound   and  Light. 

(b)  Advanced  Physics.  An  advanced  course  in 
mechanics,  molecular  physics,  and  heat  will  be  given 
if  a  sufficient  number  of  students  apply  for  it;  3 
hours  (5  hours  of  attendance)  for  one-half  year. 
Text:  Millikan 's  Mechanics,  Molecular  Physics  and 
Heat.     4^2  hours  credit. 

HISTORY  AND  SOCIOLOGY. 

Miss  Jernigan. 

1.  History  of  Western  Europe.  Text  book:  West's 
Modern  History.  Supplementary  reading.  Three 
hours  a  week  through  the  year.  Required  of  all 
Freshmen,     9  hours  credit. 

2.  History  of  England.  Text  book:  Terry's  His- 
tory of  England.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to 
the  Period  of  Reform.  Open  to  Sophomores,  Juniors, 
Seniors.  Three  hours  a  week  through  the  year.  9 
hours  credit. 

3.  Outlines  of  Mediaeval  and  Modern  History. 
This  course  is  intended  to  supplement  Course  1.  A 
detailed  study  will  be  made  of  the  germinal  forces 
and  movements  which  explain  European  states  and 
politics.  Special  stress  is  laid  on  the  French  Revolu- 
tion and  the  Napoleonic  Era.  Text  books :  Rob- 
inson's Western  Europe;  Adams's  History  of 
Civilization  in  the  Middle  Ages;  Mathews's 
French  Revolution.  Supplementary  reading.  Open 
only  to  those  who  have  had  at  least  one  college  year 
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in  History.     Three  hours  a  week  through  the  year. 
9  hours  credit. 

4.  History  of  the  United  States,  1492-1889.  Text 
books:  Johnston's  American  Politics;  Thwaites's  The 
Colonies;  Hart's  Formation  of  the  Union;  Wilson's 
Division  and  Reunion.  Special  attention  will  be  de- 
voted to  the  period  from  1760  to  1789,  and  to  the 
origin  and  history  of  Political  Parties.  Three  hours 
a  week  through  the  year.  9  hours  credit.  Courses  2, 
3,  4  are  elective,  but  one  of  the  three  must  be  taken, 
since  18  hours  of  History  are  required  for  graduation. 

5.  Sociology.     Text  books: 

(a)  Small  &  Vincent's  Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  Society. 

(b)  Dependents,  Defectives,  Delinquents,  by  Hen- 
derson. In  the  criminology  stress  is  laid  on  the  causes 
of  crime,  and  the  principles  of  criminal  anthropology. 

(c)  The  text  for  the  third  term  is  to  be  supplied. 
It  will  probably  be  a  study  of  the  American  city. 
Parallel  reading.  Three  times  a  week  through  the 
year.     9  hours  credit. 

6.  Political  Science.  Textbooks:  Bryce's  Amer- 
ican Commonwealth;  Woodrow  Wilson's  The  State. 
Supplementary  reading.  Open  to  all  who  have  taken 
History  4.  Three  times  a  week  through  the  year.  9 
hours  credit. 

7.  Economics.  Textbook:  Seager 's  Introduction 
to  Economics.  Other  books  dealing  with  certain 
specific  problems  in  economics  are  also  used.  Three 
hours  a  week  through  fall  and  winter  terms.  6  hours 
credit. 
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MATHEMATICS. 
Professor  Patterson, 

Three  years  of  College  mathematics  are  required  of 
B.S.  students  and  one  year  of  A.B.  students, 

1.  (a)  Solid  Geometry  (Durells).  Lines  and  planes 
in  space,  diedral  angles,  polyedral  angles  and  polye- 
drons,  the  cylinder,  cone  and  sphere.  Numerous  orig- 
inal exercises  required.  Five  hours  per  week  during 
Fall  Term.    Freshmen.    5  hours  credit. 

(b)  Plane  Trigonometry  (Lyman  and  Goddard). 
Measurement  of  angles,  trigonometric  functions,  in- 
verse functions,  computation  tables,  trigonometric 
equations  and  identities,  practical  applications  to  so- 
lution of  right  and  oblique  triangles.  Five  hours  per 
week  during  Winter  Term.  Freshmen.  5  hours  credit. 

(c)  College  Algebra  (Hawke's  Advanced  Alge- 
bra) .  Mathematical  induction,  the  binomial  theorem, 
the  progressions,  permutations  and  combinations, 
probability,  variation,  inequalities,  continued  frac- 
tions, and  logarithms.  Five  hours  per  week  during 
Spring  Term.    Freshmen.    5  hours  credit. 

2.  (a)  Spherical  Trigonometry  (Lyman  and  God- 
dard). General  formulae,  solution  of  oblique  and 
right  spherical  triangles  with  applications  to  Geodesy 
and  Astronomy.  Four  hours  per  week  during  Fall 
Term.    Sophomores.    4  hours  credit. 

(b)  College  Algebra.  Complex  numbers,  partial 
fractions,  theory  of  equations  and  elements  of  deter- 
minants. Hawke's  Advanced  Algebra  supplemented 
by  other  works  on  theory  of  equations.  Four  hours 
per  week  during  Winter  Term.  Sophomores.  4  hours 
credit. 
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(c)  Analytic  Geometry  (Hardy).  The  province 
of  Analytic  Geometry  being  to  determine  the  proper- 
ties of  lines,  by  discussing  their  equations  instead  of 
by  reasoning  upon  the  lines  themselves,  an  effort  is 
made  to  have  the  pupils  acquire  an  independent  use 
of  analytic  methods  as  an  instrument  of  research. 
Four  hours  per  week  during  Spring  Term.  Sopho- 
mores.    4  hours  credit. 

3.  (a)  Differential  Calculus  and  its  applications 
(Snyder  and  Hutchinson).  Special  stress  laid  on  ex- 
pansion of  functions,  evaluation  of  the  indeterminate 
forms,  maxima  and  minima  as  the  turning  values  in 
the  variation  of  a  function,  rates  and  differentials,  and 
applications  to  geometry  and  engineering  problems. 
Four  hours  per  week  during  Fall  Term.  Juniors. 
4  hours  credit. 

(b)  Integral  Calculus  (same  text  as  above).  A 
continuation  of  Course  3  (a).  Principles  and  formulae 
of  integration ;  integration  as  a  summation ;  line,  sur- 
face and  volume  integrals;  applications  to  geometry 
and  problems  of  engineering.  Four  hours  per  week 
during  Winter  Term.    Juniors.    4  hours  credit. 

(c)  Differential  Equations.  Brief  course  based 
on  Murray's  Infinitesimal  Calculus  and  Osborne's 
Differential  Equations.  Four  hours  per  week  during 
Spring  Term.    Juniors.    4  hours  credit. 

4.  Two  of  the  following  will  be  studied :  Theory 
of  Equations  (based  on  Burnside  and  Panton's  The- 
ory of  Equations  and  Chares  Smith's  Treatise  on 
Algebra).  Advanced  Integral  Calculus  (based  on 
works  of  Lamb,   Gibson  and  Byerly) ;   Differential 
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Equations  (Cohen) ;  Solid  Analj^tics  (based  on  works 
of  Solmon  and  Charles  Smith)  ;  Mechanics  (Morley, 
Church),  Four  hours  per  week  through  the  year. 
Elective  for  Seniors.    12  hours  credit. 

5.  Surveying  (Barton's  Plane  Surveying  with 
problems,  etc.,  from  Pence  and  Ketchum's  Surveying 
Manual)  .  The  surveying  will  be  amost  wholly  prac- 
tical field  work,  and  will  embrace  all  the  problems 
belonging  to  land  surveying  and  the  foundation  prin- 
ciples of  road  construction  and  railroad  lines,  such  as 
leveling,  profiling,  curves,  cross  sections  and  mapping. 
The  student  will  be  required  to  develop  a  practical 
familiarity  with  the  transit,  level  and  plane  table. 
Two  hours  per  week  through  the  year.  Elective  for 
Sophomores  or  all  students  who  have  passed  in 
Mathematics  1.     6  hours  credit. 

6.  Astronomy  (Young's  Manual  of  Astronomy, 
Upton's  Star  Atlas).  A  general  course  in  Descriptive 
Astronomy,  with  special  attention  to  the  mathemati- 
cal side.  The  subject  will  be  studied  with  the  equato- 
rial and  transit  instruments  and  will  be  largely  exper- 
imental and  observational.  Some  of  the  problems 
that  the  student  will  be  required  to  work  out  will  be 
as  follows :  Determination  of  the  true  meridian,  our 
latitude  and  longitude,  time  determination  and  time 
correction,  including  use  of  the  nautical  almanac. 
Two  hours  per  week  through  the  year.  Elective  for 
Sophomores  or  all  students  who  have  passed  in  Math- 
ematics 1.     6'  hours  credit. 

To  facilitate  the  study  of  Surveying  and  Astrono- 
my the  University  has  recently  purchased  a  modern 
equipment,  including  Gurley's  best  Surveyor's  Tran- 
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sit,  Engineer's  Transit,  Level  and  Plane-table  outfit; 
also  a  Gaertner's  3%-incli  telescope,  with  equatorial 
mounting,  and  fitted  with  a  driving  clock  attach- 
ment. 

SCHOOL  OF  THE  BIBLE. 
Drs.  Anderson,  Virgin,  and  Irby. 

Students  may  offer  twelve  hours  in  Biblical  Lit- 
erature toward  a  Literary  Degree. 

1.  Old  Testament.  Four  hours.  Fall  and  Winter 
terms.     6  hours  credit. 

2.  New  Testament.  The  Gospels  and  Epistles 
with  a  special  study  of  the  "Life  of  Christ,"  or  the 
"Life  of  Paul."  Four  hours.  Winter  and  Spring 
terms.     6  hours  credit. 

3.  New  Testament,  Greek.  Two  hours  through 
the  year.  6  hours  credit.  This  course  is  intended 
primarily  to  meet  the  wants  of  young  men  studying 
for  the  ministry,  and  may  be  elected  as  work  toward 
a  degree  only  by  students  who  have  satisfied  Courses 
1  and  2. 

4.  Homiletics.  Two  hours  through  the  year.  6 
hours  credit. 

5.  Sunday  School  Pedagogy.  The  purpose  of  the 
course  is  to  present  the  psychology  of  "Child  Na- 
ture" and  to  develop  principles  for  application  in 
"child  training." 

The  further  purpose  is  to  discuss  the  prerequisites 
for  teaching  in  the  church  school  and  to  develop 
rules  for  teaching. 
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Sunday  school  organization  and  equipment  will  be 
discussed.  The  course  ought  to  be  helpful  to  minis- 
ters and  laymen  alike.  Two  hours  a  week.  Fall  term. 
2  hours  credit. 

PHILOSOPHY  AND  EDUCATION. 

Professor  Conger. 

1.  Psychology.  Three  hours  Fall  and  Winter 
terms.    For  Juniors.    6  hours  credit. 

2.  Christian  Ethics.  Three  hours  Winter  and 
Spring  terms.  For  Juniors.    6  hours  credit. 

3.  Eogic.  Two  hours  Fall  and  Winter  Terms.  For 
Seniors.     4  hours  credit. 

4.  History  of  Philosophy.  Two  hours  a  week  for 
the  year.    For  Seniors.    6  hours  credit. 

5.  Principles  of  Teaching.  Three  hours  a  week, 
Spring  term.     3  hours  credit. 

6.  History  of  Education.  Three  hours  a  week, 
Winter  Term.     3  hours  credit. 
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CONSEEVATORY  OF  FINE  ARTS. 

FACULTY. 

JOHN  WILLIAM  CONGER,  President. 

CARL  BEUTEL,  Director. 
Instructor  in  Piano,  Pipe  Organ,  and  Theory. 

MISS  LUCILE  CONGER, 
Piano, 

MRS.  A.  W.  PRINCE, 
Piano. 

MISS  AmiA  M.  LE  GALLEY, 
Voice  and  Violin. 

MISS  AGNES  WHIPPLE, 
Art. 

MISS  MARTHA  SIM  HAMILTON, 

Expression  and  Oratory. 

INTRODUCTORY  STATEMENT. 

One  great  advantage  of  mnsical  work  in  a  college 
conservatory  is  the  atmosphere  of  stndy  and  the  lit- 
erary opportunities  that  offer  themselves.  The  mnsi- 
cal student  may  here  have  a  choice  of  collateral 
studies  from  Classical,  Scientific,  Commercial,  Elocu- 
tion, or  Plastic  Art  Courses  of  Study. 

It  is  advised  that  music  students  carry  one  literary 
study,  and  it  is  equally  advisable  that  college  stu- 
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dents,  if  they  have  any  mnsical  talent,  pursue  some 
branch  of  musical  work.  Music  is  the  art  that  ap- 
peals to  the  largest  number  of  people ;  and  a  literary 
education  without  a  knowledge  of  music  is  nearly  as 
weak  as  a  musical  education  without  a  knowledge  of 
literature.  The  study  of  music  gives  as  much  mental 
drill  as  the  same  application  to  college  studies  will 
give. 

CURRICULUM. 

Pianoforte,  Organ,  Voice  Culture,  Harmony,  The- 
ory, Musical  History,  Sight-Singing,  Expression,  Art. 

PIANOFORTE. 

The  pianoforte  occupies  a  place  of  dignity  and 
value,  and  should  have  treatment  commensurate 
with  its  place  as  a  factor  in  musical  education.  The 
foundation  of  pianoforte  technique  is  flexibility  of 
the  fingers,  hand  and  arm.  Next  comes  the  acquire- 
ment of  strength  in  these  members.  Then,  building 
on  this  foundation,  we  form  a  correct  musical  touch. 

The  study  of  the  pianoforte,  as  well  as  other  musical 
work,  will  be  along  really  musical  lines,  the  selection 
of  exercise,  study  and  piece  being  made  with  reference 
to  their  musical  value,  as  well  as  to  the  special  neces- 
sities of  the  pupil  and  the  maintaining  of  a  lively 
interest  in  her  work.  While  the  old  classics  will  live 
on,  much  pedagogical  music  has  gone  out  of  date, 
and  should  be  replaced  by  that  which  more  truly  rep- 
resents the  modern  spirit  and  progress. 

The  curriculum  is  chosen  from  the  standard  com- 
posers, not  omitting  modern  European  and  American 
writers.    It  is  unnecessary  to  state  the  list  in  detail. 
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OUTLINE  OF  PIANO  STUDY. 

By  the  end  of  the  first  year,  pupils  should  be  play- 
ing music  of  the  grade  of  Clementi's  Sonatinas;  sec- 
ond year,  Kuhlau's  and  the  easier  Mozart  Sonatas, 
and  the  easier  Mendelssohn's  Songs  Without  Words; 
third  year,  Cramer-Bulow  Studies,  dementi's 
Gradus,  Bach's  two  and  three-part  Inventions,  Bee- 
thoven's easier  Sonatas,  Chopin's  easier  works,  Kul- 
lak's  Octave  Studies. 

For  the  completion  of  the  full  course  another  year 
is  required,  including  the  Kessler,  Henselt  and  Chopin 
Studies,  as  well  as  some  of  the  Bach  Fugues,  Chopin's 
larger  works,  such  as  Op.  40,  29  and  31,  and  Beetho- 
ven's Sonatas,  such  as  Op.  10,  13,  26  and  27. 

The  compositions  here  named  represent  only  in  a 
general  way  the  stages  of  advancement.  Such  works 
are,  of  course,  accompanied  by  the  necessary  techni- 
cal studies  and  selections  in  free  forms.  To  complete 
the  full  piano  course  with  its  adjunct  theoretical 
studies  takes  pupils  of  fair  talent  not  less  than  four 
years.  Credit  will  be  given  for  all  previous  study 
that  has  been  done  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  Especial 
attention  is  given  to  having  the  pupil  acquire  a  prac- 
tical repertoire  of  pieces  for  home  and  concert  use. 

GRADUATION. 

A  certificate  will  be  granted,  if  desired,  to  those 
completing  the  three-year  course  or  its  equivalent  of 
Piano  Study,  with  one  year  of  Harmony  and  Musical 
History. 
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FULL  PIANOFOETE  COURSE. 

Piano  pupils  must  eamplete  the  Piano  Technic,  to- 
.gether  with  Harmony,  second  year,  Theory,  Counter- 
point and  History,  and  acquire  a  repertoire  consist- 
ing of  selections  from  the  best  classical  and  modern 
composers.  They  must  also  have  a  general  education 
equivalent  to  the  usual  high  school  course ;  and,  hav- 
ing given  their  graduating  recital,  will  be  granted  a 
diploma  for  the  full  course  in  Pianoforte. 

The  fee  for  certificate  or  diploma  will  be  $5.00. 

RECITALS  AND  LECTURES. 

Students  have  occasional  opportunities  to  hear  re- 
citals by  excellent  artists  and  concert  companies,  and 
lectures  on  music  and  other  subjects. 

Students'  Recitals. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  there  are  frequent  pupils' 
recitals,  sometimes  for  pupils  only,  and  sometimes  be- 
fore the  general  public.  These  recitals  are  of  great 
value  to  the  pupil  in  acquiring  ease  and  confidence 
in  public  appearance.  Students  are  required  to  at- 
tend regularly  and  to  take  part  in  them  as  directed. 
During  the  Senior  year  of  the  course  the  pupil  is  re- 
quired to  give  a  recital  for  graduation. 

During  the  year  the  Director  gives  a  series  of  edu- 
cational pianoforte  recitals,  preceded  by  historical 
and  analytical  remarks. 

No  student  is  allowed  to  take  part  in  any  musical 
performance  without  the  consent  of  his  teacher  and 
the  Director. 
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OEGAN. 

The  Pipe  Organ. 

The  course  of  study  is  based  on  the  works  of 
Stainer,  Rinck,  Buck,  Thayer  and  selections  from 
classic  and  modern  organ  composers. 

It  includes  the  necessary  instruction  in  manual, 
pedal  and  registration  to  fit  students  for  the  position 
of  church  or  concert  organist. 

Previous  to  studying  organ,  pupils  must  have  had 
sufficient  preparatory  study  on  the  piano.  Technical 
knowledge  and  ability  to  read  music  readily  at  sight 
are  necessary  requirements  for  satisfactory  organ 
study. 

Musical  History  and  Theory. 

The  two  branches  are  combined  in  one  study. 

Theory  Outline.  Acoustics;  notation;  musical 
terms  aad  forms  of  composition ;  musical  instruments ; 
the  o!i''chestra. 

History  Outline.  The  rise  and  development  of 
modern  music ;  early  church  music ;  the  opera ;  ora- 
torio ;  instrumental  music ;  the  great  composers,  their 
works  and  characteristics ;  classic  and  romantic 
music;  an  understanding  of  all  technical  terms,  with 
correct  pronunciation  of  foreign  terms  and  proper 
names.  The  time  required  to  complete  this  course  is 
one  year.    Text-book,  Baltzell's  History  of  Music. 

Harmony. 
Harmony,  dealing  with  chord  formation  and  pro- 
gression, is  a  vital  part  of  musical  knowledge,  and 
is  necessary  for  the  understanding  of  what  one  plays 
or  hears.     It  bears  the  relation  to  music  that  gram- 
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mar  does  to  lan^iage,  and  hence  is  an  essential  part 
of  a  musician's  equipment. 

We  aim  to  teach  Harmony  in  an  interesting  as  well 
as  thorough  manner.  The  time  required  to  complete 
the  Harmony  course  is  two  years.    Text-book,  Emery. 

KEYBOARD  HARMONY  AND  MEMORIZING. 

I.     Keyboard  Harmony. 

Keyboard  Harmony  consists  in  study  at  the  key- 
board of  the  primary  chords  and  their  connections, 
as  they  are  used  in  musical  composition. 

This  study  leads  to  improvisation  and  is  the  foun- 
dation of  memorizing. 

In  the  regular  Harmony  Course  the  work  consists 
almost  wholly  of  writing  the  chords  and  various  har- 
monic progressions,  pupils  rarely  obtaining  more  than 
a  theoretical  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

The  practical  work  in  Keyboard  Harmony  is 
plainly  necessary  for  all  students  of  piano  or  organ. 
It  may  precede  o  r  follow  the  regular  Harmony 
Course. 

Text-book:    Homann's  Harmony  Primer. 

II.  Memorizing. 
The  prevalent  custom  of  pianists  to  play  without 
the  music,  giving  entire  programs  in  this  manner, 
makes  it  necessary  that  the  ability  to  memorize  be 
acquired.  The  mechanical  process  of  memorizing 
by  rote — that  is,  by  playing  the  notes  and  repeating 
them — is  decidedly  unreliable,  the  pupil  wasting 
time  and  energy,  while  the  result  is  nearly  always 
one  of  uncertainty.     The  understanding  of  several 
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distinct  agencies  is  necessary  for  satisfactory  memor- 
izing.    They  are: 

1.  Familiarity  with  the  elemental  material  of 
music — scales  and  chords,  measures  and  rhythm. 

2.  The  principles  of  harmonic  progression, 

3.  Analysis  of  the  musical  design. 

4.  Conventional  outlines  of  form  which  tend  to 
reveal  the  order  and  tonality  of  different  divisions 
and  subdivisions  in  certain  styles  of  music. 

The  time  required  to  complete  the  course  in  the 
two  studies,  taking  one-half  hour  private  lessons  a 
week,  will  be  about  one  year. 

Text-book:   Guide  to  Memorizing,  Goodrich. 

VOCAL  MUSIC. 
Miss  LeGalley. 

First  Year. — Oral  exercises  for  placing  and  devel- 
oping the  voice.  Special  exercises  for  relaxation  and 
breath  control.  Root's  ''Technic  and  Art  of  Sing- 
ing." Sieber's  Vocalises.  Study  of  simple  songs  and 
ballads. 

Second  Year. — Oral  exercises  and  advanced  vocal- 
ises; Panofka.  Classic  and  modern  songs  and  arias 
by  the  best  composers. 

Third  Year. — Further  study  of  songs  and  arias  in 
German,  Italian  and  English.  Schubert,  Schumann 
and  others.  Repertoire  for  church,  concert  and  ora- 
torio. In  addition,  one  year  of  Harmony  and  Musical 
History  will  be  required. 
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Certificates  will  be  granted  those  satisfactorily 
completing  two  years'  work. 

Those  successfully  completing  the  three  years' 
work  in  voice  and  one  year's  work  in  Harmony  and 
History  of  Music  will  be  granted  a  diploma  by  the 
University. 

All  vocal  students  will  take  part  in  the  regular 
recitals  of  the  department,  and  advanced  students 
will  be  given  opportunity  to  sing  in  public. 

All  vocal  students  are  required  to  become  members 
of  the  Choral  Society,  unless  specially  excused. 

Public  School  Music  and  Methods. — Music  is  now 
a  part  of  the  regular  curriculum  of  the  public  schools 
in  nearly  every  State  in  the  Union,  and  there  is  no 
more  inviting  field  for  the  ambitious  teacher  of  music. 
The  demand  for  teachers  and  supervisors  equipped 
for  this  work  is  far  greater  than  the  supply. 

One  year  is  required  to  complete  the  course,  pro- 
vided the  pupil  already  has  a  fair  knowledge  of 
music. 

First  Half  Year. — ^Recreation  and  rote  songs,  their 
value,  and  how  to  teach  them.  Problems  of  melody, 
rhythm  and  tonality. 

The  Rudiments  of  Music. — ^How  to  present  the  sub- 
ject to  children. 

Sight  Singing  and  Ear  Training. — Study  in  quick 
perception  of  tone  relations.  Study  of  exercises  in 
ear  training,  oral  and  written. 

Second  Half  Year. — Minor  keys.  Difficult  inter- 
vals. Vocal  modulation,  diatonic  and  chromatic. 
Singing  at  sight  music  of  moderate  difficulty,  with- 
out the  aid  of  the  instrument. 
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All  pupils  pursuing  this  course  are  required  to  at- 
tend the  lectures  in  Musical  History,  in  addition  to 
one  year  in  Harmony.  Certificates  will  be  granted 
students  completing  the  course. 

UNIVERSITY  CHORAL  SOCIETY. 

The  Choral  Society  is  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  and  performing  the  works  of  the  best  com- 
posers. Standard  choruses  are  sung,  and  the  expecta- 
tion is  that  each  spring  a  cantata  or  oratorio  will  be 
given  in  a  style  befitting  its  importance. 

At  commencement  selections  from  the  ''Rose 
Maiden,"  by  F.  H.  Cowen,  the  well-known  English 
composer,  were  sung  by  a  chorus  of  about  forty 
voices,  with  excellent  soloists  and  an  accompaniment 
of  piano.  The  large  number  of  trained  voices  to  be 
found  among  the  student  body  makes  membership  in 
this  society  a  pleasure  of  a  sort  to  be  found  only  in 
a  strong,  well-organized  conservatory  of  music,  or 
occasionally  in  a  large  city. 

VIOLIN. 

Miss  LeGalley. 

The  violin  is  becoming  more  and  more  popular, 
and  justly  so  .  Next  to  the  piano,  it  is  the  sweetest 
instrument  we  have,  and  capable  of  the  greatest 
variety  of  expression.  It  is  pre-eminently  an  instru- 
ment for  young  ladies,  requiring  delicacy  of  touch, 
gentle  care  and  accurate  treatment,  qualities  with 
which  God  has  so  generously  endowed  woman.  Still 
we  believe  that  the  piano  is  the  instrument  of  all  in- 
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struments,  but  next  to  the  piano,  or  auxiliary  to  it, 
we  recommend  the  violin. 

SCHOOL  OF  ART. 
Miss  Whipple. 

The  teacher  in  this  department  has  enjoyed  exten- 
sive study  under  the  best  masters,  and  brings  to  her 
work  the  latest  methods. 

Special  courses  for  those  desiring  simply  artistic 
work. 

The  regular  course  includes: 

1.  Object  drawing  in  pencil,  sepia,  charcoal  and 
pen  and  ink  for  illustration. 

2.  Cast  work,  oil  and  water  colors  from  still-life 
and  flowers. 

3.  Sketching  from  life  and  out-of-door  work, 
landscape  and  figure.  Advanced  oil  and  water  col- 
ors. Pastels  and  time  sketches.  China  and  tapestry 
painting. 

The  study  of  the  History  of  Art  and  Architecture 
continues  throughout  the  course.  Italian,  Flemish, 
German  and  Dutch  schools  are  treated  separately 
and  illustrated. 

Lectures,  open  to  all  students,  will  occur  fre- 
quently on  the  "Old  Masters,"  practical  art  ques- 
tions and  topics  of  the  day  as  related  to  Art.  It  will 
be  shown  how  Art  moulds  character  and  influences 
thought. 

SCHOOL  OF  EXPRESSION  AND  ORATORY. 

I\Iiss  Hamilton. 
There  is  no  work  that  strengthens  the  personality, 
overcomes  self-consciousness,  gives  poise  and  direct- 
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ness  of  purpose  and  manner  more  than  tlie  work 
which  this  department  offers. 

All  work  in  this  department  is  essentially  con- 
nected with  the  English  Department;  indeed  the  vo- 
cal interpretation  of  literature  is  the  most  vital  phase 
of  the  study  of  literature. 

All  the  technical  and  interpretative  knowledge  the 
student  has  gained  in  the  English  Department  is 
given  the  vital  practical  test  of  Yocal  Expression; 
thus  enabling  the  student  to  realize  and  make  others 
realize  the  two  most  essential  elements  of  literature, 
viz. :  the  structural  beauty  and  the  element  of  spir- 
itual beauty  and  truth. 

The  courses  offered  are  approached  through  prac- 
tice in  composition  and  through  study  of  literature. 
The  educational  value  of  the  work  is  felt  in  the 
wholesome  development  of  the  imagination,  and  the 
ability  which  the  student  acquires  to  interpret  the 
printed  page  intelligently  and  sympathetically. 

First  Year. 

1.  Voice  Culture: 

(a)  Through  correct  breathing  and  the  free,  spon- 
taneous action  of  the  vocal  organs. 

(b)  Through  the  imagination.  Action  developed 
according  to  Psychologic  Laws. 

2.  Interpretation : 

(a)  Thought  detail,  thought  phase,  mood,  pur- 
pose. 

(b)  Oratory.  Direct  personal  address  and  study 
of  short  speeches  .  Forensic  and  occasional  oratory. 

(c)  Presentation  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  literature  as  art,  so  that  oral  expression  may  be 
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based  on  an  appreciation  of  the  spirit  of  literature. 
The  student's  appreciation  of  what  is  best  in  litera- 
ture will  be  developed  and  tested  by  the  oral  render- 
ing of  selections  illustrating  some  literary  principle. 

Second  Year. 

1.  Voice  Culture: 

(a)  Work  of  first  year  continued  and  intensified. 

(b)  Responsive  scenes  developing  poise  and  sug- 
gestive power  in  voice  and  action  through  cultivation 
of  the  imagination. 

2.  Interpretation : 

(a)  Oratory  work  of  first  year  continued  and  in- 
tensified. 

(b)  Interpretation  will  embrace  not  only  direct 
personal  address,  but  studies  in  the  following  inter- 
pretative forms  of  literature  as  well: 

Contemplative  address. 
Plain  narrative. 
Dramatic  narrative. 
Narrative  Monologue. 
Dramatic  Monologue. 

(c)  Analysis  and  presentation  of  various  selec- 
tions from  standard  literature. 

Third  Year. 

1.  Voice  Culture: 

(a)  The  criteria  of  vocal  expression  are  studied 
from  the  psychological  viewpoint. 

(b)  Time,  pause,  pitch,  melody,  quality  and  force 
considered  and  their  relation  to  speech  demon- 
strated. 

2.  Interpretation : 
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(a)  Study  of  interpretative  forms  of  literature 
from  standpoint  of  classification  and  literary  criti- 
cism. 

(b)  Masterpiece  course  in  Oratory.  Special  at- 
tention will  be  paid  to  oration-structure  and  brief- 
drawing. 

(c)  Analysis  and  presentation  of  various  selec- 
tions from  standard  literature  continued. 

Fourth  Year. 

1.  Voice  Culture : 

(a)  Work  of  third  year  continued  and  intensified 
by  more  difficult  examples  from  literature. 

2.  Interpretation : 

(a)  Philosophy  of  Technique  and  Gesture — mani- 
festive,  descriptive,  sympathetic. 

(b)  Oratory.  Original  work  in  oration-structure 
and  brief-drawing.  Extemporaneous  speaking  en- 
couraged by  frequent  practice. 

(c)  Dramatic  analysis  and  presentation  of  scenes 
from  Shakespeare. 

(d)  Artistic  Reading.  This  course  is  a  special 
training  for  public  reading.  The  student  chooses,  ar- 
ranges and  presents  complete  programs.  Such  work 
receives  the  helpful  yet  searching  criticism  of  the 
instructor. 
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UNION  ACADEMY. 

The  Academy  is  at  present  located  in  one  of  the 
University  buildings,  and  has  at  its  disposal  a  large 
study  hall.  The  recitation  rooms  are  well  lighted, 
have  ample  blackboard  space,  and  are  equipped  with 
modern  student  desks. 

The  College  professors  will  teach  some  of  the 
classes  in  the  Academy  and  will  have  jurisdiction 
over  all  the  Academy  work,  aided  by  such  teachers 
as  may  be  employed  to  meet  the  demands. 

For  admission  to  the  first  year  class  a  pupil  should 
have  finished  what  is  generally  known  as  the  eighth 
grade  of  public  school  work  and  should  be  at  least 
thirteen  years  of  age.  The  Academy  does  not  propose 
to  do  Grammar  school  work,  but  for  the  year  1909-10 
a  Sub-Academy  course  in  Arithmetic  will  be  offered 
for  those  mature  pupils  who  have  not  had  sufficient 
preparation  to  take  up  the  first  year  Academy  Alge- 
bra. This  provision,  however,  is  not  to  be  construed 
as  a  permanent  one. 

Credits  for  work  in  the  Academy  are  given  on  the 
Carnegie  unit  system,  a  unit  meaning  a  high  school 
subject  pursued  throughout  a  scholastic  year  five 
times  per  week.  Not  every  subject  is  given  Carnegie 
credit. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

First  Year. 

English. — Whitney  and  Lockwood's  English  Gram- 
mar,   Franklin's    Autobiography,    Irving 's    Sketch- 
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book,   The  Yicar   of   Wakefield,   The   Merchant    of 
Venice.     Through  the  year. 

Mathematics. — Milne's  Standard  Algebra  through 
the  year.  A  pupil  should  have  finished  Arithmetic 
and  preferably  should  have  had  a  short  course  in 
first  steps  of  Algebra.    One  unit  credit. 

History. — Fiske's  United  States  History  through 
the  year. 

Latin. — ^First  Book  in  Latin  (Ingles  and  Pretty- 
man)  through  the  year.    One  unit  credit. 

Second  Year. 
English. — Scott  and  Denney's  Elementary  Compo- 
sition; Lockwood's  Lessons  in  English.    Hawthorne's 
Twice-Told  Tales,  Ivanhoe,  Silas  Marner,  The  Lady 
of  the  Lake.    One  unit  credit. 

Mathematics. — Milne's  Standard  Algebra  first  half 
year  and  Books  1  and  2  of  Sander's  Plane  Geometry 
second  half  year.    One  unit  credit. 

History. — West's  Ancient  World  through  the  year. 
One  unit  credit. 

Latin. — Gunnison  and  Har ley's  Rapid  Review. 
Easy  readings.  Caesar,  Books  1-4.  Bennett's  Latin 
Grammar.     One  unit  credit. 

Third  Year. 
English. — Genung's  Outlines  of  Rhetoric.  The 
Roger  de  Coverley  Papers,  Poe's  Tales,  Macaulay's 
Johnson  and  Goldsmith,  Webster's  Bunker  Hill  Ora- 
tion and  Washington 's  Farewell  Address,  Julius  Cae- 
sar, Cranford.     One  unit  credit. 

Mathematics. — Sanders's  Plane  Geometry  finished-. 
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first  half  year,  Hawke's  Advanced  Algebra  second 
half  year.    One  unit  credit. 

Latin.— Six  Orations  of  Cicero  (D'ooge).  Compo- 
sition.   Bennett's  Latin  Grammar.    One  unit  credit. 

And  one  of  the  following: 

Qreek*. — White's  First  Greek  Book,  Goodwin's 
Greek  Grammar.   One  unit  credit. 

French. — Fraser  and  Squair's  Grammar,  Composi- 
tion, Dictation.    One  unit  credit. 

German. — Bierwirth's  Grammar,  Composition,  Dic- 
tation.    One  unit  credit. 

Fourth  Year. 

English.— Scott  and  Denney's  Composition-Liter- 
ature. Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation,  Milton's 
Minor  Poems,  Macaulay's  Milton  and  Addison,  Mac- 
beth, Selected  Short  Poems,  Selections  from  the  Idylls 
of  the  King.    One  unit  credit. 

Science.— Hoadley's  Physics  or  Eddy's  Physiology. 
One  unit  credit. 

Mathematics. — An  optional  course  for  those  whose 
time  is  not  filled,  or  for  irregular  pupils,  or  those  de- 
siring a  rapid  review  in  Arithmetic,  will  be  offered. 
This  will  not  be  an  elementary  course  and  will  be 
open  only  to  those  who  have  previously  finished  some 
good  standard  Arithmetic.     Text  to  be  chosen  later. 

And  one  of  the  following  groups: 


*Students  selecting  Greek  must  elect  Group  1  in  the  fourth 
year. 
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Group  1. 

Latin.  Vergil,  Books  1-6  (Knapp's),  Mythology, 
metre,  Composition,  Bennett's  Latin  Grammar.  One 
unit  credit. 

Greek.  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  Books  1-4,  Compo- 
sition, Goodwin's  Greek  Grammar.    One  unit  credit. 

Group  2. 
Latin.    As  above  in  Group  1.    One  unit  credit. 

French.  Advanced.  Reading  of  Easy  Stories. 
Composition,  or 

German.  Advanced.  Reading  from  18th  century 
authors.  Composition.  For  either  Advanced  French 
or  Advanced  German,  one-half  unit  credit. 

Science.  Davis's  Physical  Geography.  One-half 
unit  credit. 

Group  3. 
Advanced  French  or  Advanced  German  as  above. 
One-half  unit  credit. 

Science.  Davis's  Physical  Geography.  One-half 
unit  credit. 

Science.  Physiology  (Eddy),  or  Hoadley's  Physics. 
One  unit  credit. 

A  pupil  finishing  the  above  course  v^^ill  be  given  a 
credit  of  14  units,  which  will  admit  him  to  Union 
University  or  any  other  Southern  University  or  Col- 
lege. 
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EXPENSES. 

Matriculation  (to  be  paid  but  once) $  5.00 

Incidental  and  Library  fees,  per  term 2.00 

TUITION. 

Academy  tuition,  per  term $16.65 

College  tuition,  per  term 20.00 

MUSIC. 

Piano,  under  director,  per  term $20.00 

Pipe  Organ,  per  term 20.00 

Music,  under  assistant,  per  term 16.65 

Violin,  per  term 16.65 

Composition  and  Advanced  Theory,  private  les- 
sons only,  per  term 10.00 

Harmony  in  class  and  Counterpoint,  per  term...  5.00 

Sight  Singing  in  class,  per  term 3.30 

Use  of  Piano,  one  hour  a  day,  per  term 3.30 

Use  of  Piano,  additional  hour,  per  term 1.65 

Voice,  per  term 16.65 

ART. 
Painting  and  Drawing,  per  term $16.65 

EXPRESSION. 

Expression  and  Oratory,  in  class,  per  term $  8.00 

Expression  and  Oratory   (individual  lessons), 
per  term 16.65 

BOARD. 
Board  in  Lovelace  Home,  furnished  room,  heat 
and  light,  per  term. $50.00 
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Board  in  Adams  Hall,  per  term 33.30 

Furnished  room,  heat  and  lights,  Adams  Hall, 

per  term 8.35 

Graduation  fee.  College  Department 10.00 

Graduation  fee,  Conservatory 5.00 

Fees  in  Chemical  and  Physical  Laboratories, 

from $4.00  to      8.00 

A  deposit  of  $5.00  is  required  of  all  students  on 
entrance  to  cover  any  damage  to  property  and  will  be 
refunded  if  not  so  used.  However,  any  destruction  to 
college  property  by  students,  the  perpetrator  of 
which  cannot  be  ascertained,  will  be  assessed  propor- 
tionately among  the  whole  body  of  students,  and 
taken  from  the  deposits  of  $5.00. 

REFUND. 

A  student  absent  from  school  more  than  one  month 
on  account  of  illness,  upon  certificate  of  attending 
physician,  will  be  given  credit  on  future  term  with 
half  the  loss,  the  Institution  and  student  sharing  the 
loss  equally. 

No  refund  on  account  of  change  of  course,  by  drop- 
ping practice  or  study  after  term  opens. 

PAYMENT  OF  FEES. 

All  fees  are  payable  in  advance  to  the  Treasurer, 
as  follows :  Tuition,  board  and  incidental  fee,  by  the 
term;  matriculation  fee  on  entrance.  No  student  is 
admitted  to  any  class  in  the  University  until  the  fees 
have  been  paid. 

Students  entering  during  the  first  two  weeks  will 
be  charged  for  the  full  term. 
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No  money  will  be  advanced  on  the  current  ex- 
penses of  students.  '■  Parents  are  advised  to  make  a 
deposit  with  the  Treasurer  to  meet  such  expenses. 

CAUTION. 

Parents  and  guardians  are  advised  and  requested 
not  to  furnish  young  students  too  liberally  with 
spending  money.  Money  invested  in  expensive  cloth- 
ing and  for  luxuries  is  not  only  wasted,  but  is  posi- 
tively injurious  in  its  influence  on  the  student ;  more- 
over, indulgence  in  extravagance  on  the  part  of  those 
who  can  afford  it  has  a  tendency  to  lead  those  who 
cannot  to  make  unreasonable  demands  upon  the 
purses  of  their  parents.  Simplicity  of  dress  and  life 
is  on  every  account  greatly  to  be  desired. 

REDUCTIONS. 

1.  All  non-resident  ministers  of  the  Gospel  in  ac- 
tive service,  who  will  become  active  agents  for  the 
enlistment  of  students,  and  who  will  undertake  to 
give  the  institution  full  benefit  of  their  influence  in 
their  respective  circles,  shall  have  free  tuition  for 
their  minor  children  in  the  regular  literary  course. 

2.  All  resident  ministers  in  the  pastorate  will  be 
granted  one-half  tuition  in  the  Literary  Department 
for  one  minor  child. 

3.  All  bona  fide  teachers,  whose  purpose  is  to 
make  teaching  a  profession,  will  receive  free  tuition 
in  literary  branches,  with  the  understanding  that  if 
the  recipient  abandons  such  work  after  recei\dng 
benefits,  the  tuition  fees  will  become  due  and  payable. 
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4.  Pupils  in  the  Conservatory  wh'o  do  not  take 
full  work  (15  hours  per  week)  in  the  Literary  De- 
partment will  be  charged  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  hours  per  week  taken.  For  illustration:  A 
pupil  taking  piano  and  voice  and  English  (reciting 
three  hours  per  week)  will  be  charged  for  the  Eng- 
lish three-fifteenths  of  the  regular  literary  tuition. 

MINISTERIAL  STUDENTS. 

All  young  ministers,  irrespective  of  denominational 
affiliation,  will  be  admitted  free  of  literary  tuition 
fees,  if  they  come  with  proper  credentials.  The  Min- 
isterial Board,  appointed  by  the  State  Baptist  Con- 
vention, and  located  at  Jackson,  will  aid  young  Bap- 
tist ministers  in  the  payment  of  board  whenever  it  is 
necessary.    Write  President  Conger  for  information. 
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CATALOGUE  OF  STUDENTS. 

For  Year  Ending  in  June,  1909, 
LITERARY  DEPARTMENT. 

YOUNG  MEN. 

County.     State. 

Anderson,  Eugene  Christian Madison,  Tenn. 

Algee,  Eobert  Barksdale Lake,  Tenn. 

Baranda,   Manuel   Cuba 

Brown,   C.  Harris Tipton,  Tenn. 

Bennett,  G.  C Gibson,  Tenn. 

Bird,  Kinian  Lake,  Tenn. 

Barnett,  J.  W Wayne,  Tenn. 

Bates,  A.  L Madison,  Tenn. 

Berry,  John  Mississippi 

Booker,  W.  A.,  Jr Arkansas 

Boone,  Elbert  Ruffian Madison,  Tenn. 

Bringle,  Allen  Tipton,  Tenn. 

Bishop,  C.  G Hardeman,  Tenn. 

Blackmon,  Prentiss  Madison,  Tenn. 

Baker,  Hal  A Madison,  Tenn. 

Burnett,  Chester  Reed Lake,  Tenn. 

Byrd,   R.   D ij Lauderdale,  Tenn. 

Bond,  Lewis  A .^^^:r?:yT.'y:rr±Jlt...^ Madison,  Tenn. 

Curry,  Joe  Dyer,  Tenn. 

Conger,   Hamilton   Madison,  Tenn. 

Coffey,  Thomas  Dixon Madison,  Tenn. 

Carter,  J.  Parvin McNairy,  Tenn. 

Couch,   William   Madison,  Tenn. 

Carmack,  J.  A Madison,  Tenn. 

Clevenger,  Earnest  Madison,  Tenn. 

Clements,  R.  D Tipton,  Tenn. 

Craig,   Richard    Shelby,  Tenn. 

Gates,  C.  Walter Lauderdale,  Tenn. 

Cole,  John  W .Fayette,  Tenn. 
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Crow,  Steele  Mississippi 

Chapman,  D.  D Shelby,  Tenn. 

Callahan,  M.  W Madison,  Tenn. 

Davis,  Roswell   p- - Gibson,  Tenn. 

Duncan,   Glenn   lU^^^La:^.. ifc^.^ Carroll,  Tenn. 

Durham,  Eugene   Madison,  Tenn. 

Dean,   William   J Kentucky 

Davis,  Mack  N Wayne,  Tenn. 

Edwards,  Walter  Madison,  Tenn. 

Freemen,   Clarence   Lawrence,  Tenn. 

Freemon,   Noble   L Lawrence,  Tenn, 

Farmer,   William   E Robertson,  Tenn. 

Fite,  Fred  Madison,  Tenn. 

French,  J.  F Madison,  Tenn. 

Fite,  Waldo  A Madison,  Tenn. 

Fowlkes,  Tom  Dyer,  Tenn, 

Garrett,   James   A Carroll,  Tenn, 

Garrett,  Horace   Carroll,  Tenn. 

Gaugh,  W.  A Madison,  Tenn. 

Goad,  Hubert  McNairy,  Tenn. 

Goodman,    George    E Robertson,  Tenn. 

Greenoe,  John   C Mississippi 

Gunn,  David  \k^t:r}.':::!:^r:::^..j.....Madison,  Tenn. 

Guy,  R,  E Kentucky 

Gest,  Joe  Kentucky 

Givan,  Thurman  B DeKalb,  Tenn, 

Gilliam,  Chas.  Wesley Madison,  Tenn, 

Hammock,  C,  L Kentucky 

Hauser,   Gus  Madison,  Tenn, 

Helms,  A,  L Shelby,  Tenn. 

Henderson,  Dewitt  Madison,  Tenn. 

Holcomb,  T'.  B Henry,  Tenn, 

Huckaba,  O,  F Madison,  Tenn. 

Herron,  Stanford  M Madison,  Tenn. 

Hutchison,  Roy  Carl Gibson,  Tenn. 

Hays,  Theodosius  Decatur,  Tenn. 

Hopper,  Robert  L Madison,  Tenn. 

Hopper,  Robert  Neal Madison,  Tenn. 

Hudson,  W.  B Dyer,  Tenn. 
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Cole,  Nora  Madison,  Tenn. 

*^Cinnamond,  Verlie  Mississippi 

Conger,   Allie  Merle Madison,  Tenn. 

Clement,  Sallie  V Gibson,  Tenn. 

Cochran,  Florence  Madison,  Tenn. 

Drake,  Inez  , Kentucky 

Dodson,  Mary  Lemire Gibson,  Tenn. 

Davis,  Olive  Gibson,  Tenn. 

Ferguson,   Clara   Sue Tipton,  Tenn. 

^Farris,   Margaret   Dyer,  Tenn. 

Fite,  lone  E Madison,  Tenn. 

Franks,  Ida  Benton,  Tenn. 

Freeman,  Mabel  Gibson,  Tenn. 

Groves,  Flossie  Dyer,  Tenn. 

Guy,    Cora   May Kentucky 

Gordon,  Lena  Mississippi 

Gordon,  May  Mississippi 

Gosnell,   Clara   .— Arkansas 

Holcomb,  Cora  Henry,  Tenn. 

Hughes,  Lena  Madison,  Tenn. 

Hanley,   Sadie   Shelby,  Tenn. 

(^Hickerson,  Frances  Maude Coffee,  Tenn. 

Henderson,   Savilla   Madison,  Tenn. 

Kirkpatrick,  Vandelia  Lauderdale,  Tenn. 

Klutts,  Bessie  Lauderdale,  Tenn. 

Koffman,  Ourie  Gibson,  Tenn. 

Latta,  Eosamond  Kentucky 

Lang,   Hazel   Madison,  Tenn. 

Love,  Emma  Dee Gibson,  Tenn. 

•"McNees,  Alice  Shelby,  Tenn, 

Morgan,  Mary  Gibson,  Tenn. 

Moore,  Vivian Arkansas 

•^Moore,  Winnie  Davis Obion,  Tenn. 

McKibben,  Lillie   Gibson,  Tenn. 

Palmer,  Frances Arkansas 

Patton,  Mildred  Lauderdale,  Tenn. 

Ransom,  Nannie  Madison,  Tenn. 

Robison,  Elzora  Madison,  Tenn. 

Earner,  Minnie  McNairy,  Tenn. 
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Eumbley,  Flora  Henry,  Tenn. 

Euss,  Laura  Arkansas 

Euss,  Eebecca Arkansas 

Skinner,  Onnie  Carroll,  Tenn. 

Shelbourne,  Euth  Kentucky 

Sasser,  Lois  B Hardeman,  Tenn. 

Taylor,  Elizabeth  Mississippi 

Tiffany,  Lueile  Mississippi 

•^Talley,  Euth  Obion,  Tenn. 

Thomas,  Lena  Chester,  Tenn. 

Thomas,  Lavenia  Chester,  Tenn. 

Wilson,  Lizzie  Viola Madison,  Tenn. 

Williams,   Margarette   Shelby,  Tenn. 

Ward,  Erma  Madison,  Tenn. 

Williams,   Elma   Madison,  Tenn. 

Wallace,   Elizabeth   Mississippi 

Wellons,  Dora  Hardeman,  Tenn. 

Williams,  Julia  McNairy,  Tenn. 

Young,  Leila  Sue Lauderdale,  Tenn. 

CONSEEVATOEY  OF  FINE  AETS. 
Piano. 

Anderson,  Karolene.  Hudson,  Clem. 

Austin,  Electra.  Hawkins,  Fantine. 

Brown,  Eoy.  Harvey,  Mrs.  T.  P. 

Brooks,  Edna.  Haas,  Elvira. 

Costen,  Irene.  Hunt,  Estelle. 

Cochran,  Florence.  Hughes,  Lena. 

Conger,  Allie  Merle.  Hicks,  Mary. 

Cinnamond,  Verlie.  Jones,  A.  H. 

Dodson,  Mary  Lee.  Jones,  Agnes. 

Davidson,  Mrs.  H.  L.  Latta,  Eosamond. 

Fite,  Lena.  Lannom,  Mary. 

Goebel,  Albert.  Love,  Emma  Dee. 

Guy,  Cora.  McGehee,  Abbie  Lue 

Groves,  Flossie.  Moore,  Vivian. 

Gordon,  Lena.  Morgan,  Mary. 

Herron,  Ada.  Melton,  Myrtle. 
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Hudson,  George Madison,  Tenn. 

Hastings,  Luther  T Marshall,  Tenn. 

Hurt,  Eobert  Madison,  Tenn. 

Jackson,  Luther  Kentucky- 
Jackson,  Eugene  Florida 

Johnson,   Julius   Adams Madison,  Tenn. 

Kelly,  T.  C Madison,  Tenn. 

Koffman,  James  C Gibson,  Tenn. 

Koffman,   Grover   C Gibson,  Tenn. 

Kee,  Edgar  Milton Dyer,  Tenn. 

Keathley,  H.  S Tipton,  Tenn. 

Lawrence,   S.  B-.^.W... ^.i^>:r^l.(rh:'fr>. Madison,  Tenn. 

Lynn,  John  L .v. Q. Wayne,  Tenn. 

Lennon,  M.  L Madison,  Tenn. 

Martin,   Benja   C Kentucky 

Martin,  Elby  Dexter Kentucky 

Matlock,   Chas.   R Madison,  Tenn. 

Mercer,  Frank  A Madison,  Tenn. 

Mayes,  S.  H.  B Madison,  Tenn. 

Mays,  J.  N Madison,  Tenn. 

Moss,  A.  W Dyer,  Tenn. 

Marriner,  E.  Howe Kentucky 

■^ount,  Chas.  Herbert Giles,  Tenn. 

McGehee,  A.  E Weakley,  Tenn. 

McCrory,  James  B Madison,  Tenn. 

McCrory,   Chas Lawrence,  Tenn. 

Nicholson,  Albright  Mays Madison,  Tenn. 

Nafe,   Frank   Bertram Madison,  Tenn. 

Newsome,  E.  Z Madison,  Tenn. 

Neely,  Kennie  A Henderson,  Tenn. 

Prescott,  Audrey Shelby,  Tenn. 

Poindexter,  W.  E Gibson,  Tenn. 

Pigford,  James  Perry Madison,  Tenn. 

Poag,  Sam  P Shelby,  Tenn. 

Prescott,  Joseph  C Shelby,  Tenn. 

Phillips,   Tully  Madison,  Tenn. 

Pearson,   Herron   C Madison,  Tenn. 

Patterson,  John  E Dyer,  Tenn. 

Eucker,  Algernon  Dyer,  Tenn. 
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Eandolph,  Nile  Coleman MadisoB,  Tenn. 

Eobbins,  Frank  Henry,  Tenn. 

Eice,   T.  E Shelby,  Tenn. 

Eoberts,  Chas.  Samuel Madison,  Tenn. 

Eoberts,  Will  Elder Madison,  Tenn. 

Stovall,  Lee  Tatum -,-— -p- Mississippi 

v'Small,  George  .V::Y:^r^r:v^AJL Mississippi 

Skinner,  J.  Glenn Carroll,  Tenn. 

Shannon,  I.  Wesley Eobertson,  Tenn. 

Sullivan,   E.  E Eutherford,  Tenn. 

Shelbourne,  Eoy  Kentucky 

Sanford,   Eobert   Lauderdale,  Tenn. 

Stone,  William  O .^...„ Madison,  Tenn. 

Taylor,   Alonzo   H 5.^:'::^^^^^:^- Mississippi 

Taylor,  Wm.  B.,  Jr Mississippi 

^Taylor,  J.  Malcolm Kentucky 

Turner,  J.  H Madison,  Tenn 

Tarkington,  W.   T Dyer,  Tenn 

Wallis,  Eiley  T.,  Jr Dyer,  Tenn 

Wells,  Arthur  S Gibson,  Tenn 

White,  Henry  Warren Madison,  Tenn 

Wilson,  J.  H Mississippi 

Wilson,   James  Ashley Dyer,  Tenn 

Wilson,   C.  Prewitt k— '^-r Mississippi 

Ward,  Hardy  ^r^Si^rniJL^:r^ Kentucky 

Ward,   M.   E ^..^ Madison,  Tenn. 

Webb,   Lawrence   >±:V3^::^::>^^:^^ Hardeman,  Tenn. 

Wauford,  Chas.  E DeKalb,  Tenn. 

White,  Thos.  J Madison,  Tenn. 

Yates,  J.  Foster Shelby,  Tenn: 

YOUNG  LADIES. 
/  County.     State"! 

vAustin,  Electra  Kentucky 

Anderson,  Ottie  May McNairy,  Tenn. 

Blackburn,  Mary  Kentucky 

Brooks,   Edna   Kentucky 

Barnes,  Ida  -. Madison,  Tenn. 

Costen,  Irene  Weakley,  Tenn. 
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McNees,  Alice. 
Nelson,  Lucie. 
Palmer,  Frances. 
Eowlette,  Mattie. 
Shelton,  Helen. 
Skinner,  Onnie. 
Shelbourne,  Ruth. 
Sasser,  Lois. 
Thomas,  Lena. 
Thomas,  Lavenia. 
Tiffany,  Lucile. 


Carmack,  Mrs.  J.  A. 
Conger,  Lucile. 
Clement,   Sallie  V. 
Dodson,  Mary  Lee. 
Davidson,  Mrs.  H.  L. 
Groves,  Flossie. 
Gordon,  May. 
Harvey,  Mrs.  T.  P. 
Lannom,  Mary. 
Morgan,  Mary. 


Costen,  Irene. 
Davidson,  Mrs.  H.  L. 
Hunt,  Estelle. 
Kirkpatrick,   Vandelia. 
Mount,  Roxie. 


Brown,  Eoy. 
Costen,  Irene. 
Cinnamond,   Verlie. 
Conger,  Allie  Merle. 
Hudson,  Clement. 
Hunt,  Estelle. 
Hawkins,  Fantine. 


Thompson,  Annie. 
Thorn,  Ola. 
Virgin,  Mrs.  H.  W. 
Virgin,   Ruth. 
Virgin,  Mary. 
Wallace,  Annie. 
Ward,  Erma. 
Williams,  Jennye. 
Warmath,  Rubye. 
White,  Sue  Shelton. 
Wellons,  Dora. 

Voice. 

McNees,  Alice. 
Mount,  C.  H. 
Palmer,  Frances. 
Prince,  Mrs.  A.  W. 
Tiffany,  Lucile. 
Wallace,  Annie. 
Ward,  Erma. 
Warmath,  Ruby. 
Ward,  M.  E. 
Whipple,  Agnes. 

Violin. 

Morgan,  Mary. 
Skinner,  Glenn. 
Talley,  Ruth. 
Warmath,  Rubye. 

Harmony. 

Jones,  Agnes. 
Love,  Emma  Dee. 
Moore,  Vivian. 
Morgan,  Mary. 
Palmer,  Frances. 
Rowlette,  Mattie, 
Williams,  Jennye. 
Warmath,  Rubye. 
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Anderson,  Ottie. 
Conger,  W.  H. 
Cinnamond,  Verlie. 
Davis,   Olive. 
Farris,  Margaret. 
Greenoe,  J.  C. 
Guy,  E.  E. 
Groves,  Flossie. 
Herron,  S.  M. 
Hickerson,  Frances 
Johnson,  Louise. 
Koffman,  Ourie, 


Dodson,  Mary  Lee. 
Gosnell,  Clara. 
Lang,   Hazel. 
LeGalley,  Alma. 


Expression. 

Lynn,  J.  L. 
Lennon,  M.  L. 
Lawrence,  S.  B. 
Latta,  Eosamond. 
Matlock,  C.  E. 
Nicholson,  A.  M. 
Euss,  Laura. 
Euss,   Eebecca. 
Earner,  Minnie. 
Maude.       Siler,  Virginia. 
Tiffany,  Lucile. 
Wallis,  T.  E. 

Art. 

McNees,  Alice. 
Palmer,  Frances. 
Princej  Mrs.  A.  W. 
Taylor,  Elizabeth. 


SUMMAEY. 

Students  in  Literary  Department 200 

Students  in  Conservatory 130 

Piano    54 

Voice  20 

Violin   9 

Harmony    15 

Art  8 

Expression  24 

Total  .....330 

Names  repeated  87 

Net  number  of  pupils 243 

Eesident  pupils  77 

Non-resident  pupils  166 

Male    142 

Female    101 
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ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION  OF  UNION  UNIVEESITY. 

(The  President  of  the  University  is  very  anxious  to  correct 
any  errors  in  the  address,  profession  or  business  of  any 
alumnus.     Information  will  be  appreciated.) 

The  Alumni  Association  has  its  meeting  on  Tuesday  of 
Commencement  week,  this  day  being  known  as  Alumni  Day. 

OFFICEES  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 
1909. 

John  W.  Holland,  Jackson,  Tenn President 

R.  A.  Kimbrough,  Blue  Mountain,  Miss Vice-President 

George  Morris,  Jackson,  Tenn Secretary  and  Treasurer 

Orator  for  1910,  W.  T.  Young,  Pine  Bluff,  Ark. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 
John  W.  Holland  E.  F.  Spragins 

George  Morris  C.  S.  Young 

H.  C.  Jameson. 

Class  of  1850. 
*J.  H.  Baskette.  *J.  J.  Harris. 

*A.  D.  Trimble.  *J.  G.  Baskette. 

Class  of  1851. 
*Fred  A.  Ashford,  Courtland,  Ala. 
*Fred  R.  James,  Murfreesboro,  Tenn. 
*D.  B.  Hale. 
*Wm.  H.  Harris,  Savannah,  Tenn. 

G.  E.  Eagleton,  Murfreesboro,   Tenn. 
*John  W.  Thomas,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
*T.  P.  Crawford,  Denmark,  Tenn. 
*'William  Johnson,  Alabama. 

Class  of  1852. 
*L.  P.  Cooper,  Tennessee. 
*D.  H.  Selph,  Tennessee. 
*N.  P.  Moore. 
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C.  J.  Harris,  Mississippi. 
*J.  E.  Dromgoole. 
E.  W.  Williamson,  Mississippi. 

Class  of  1853. 
*Alvar  E.  Ashford,  Courtland,  Ala. 
*E.  C.  Ashford,  Courtland,  Ala. 
*A.  B.  Haynes,  Cornerville,  Tenn. 
*Gr.  W.  Blackwell,  New  Albany,  Miss. 

B.  M.  Koberts,  Lagrange,  Tenn. 

John  J.  Halbert,  Mississippi. 

Felix  H.  Blaekmon,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

H.  N.  Hutton,  Circuit  Judge,  Marianna,  Ark. 
*W.  E.  Green,  Bainbridge,  Tenn. 
*D.  W.  Holman,  Mulberry,  Tenn. 
*C.  W.  Gaillard,  StarkviUe,  Miss. 
*A.  H.  Young,  Physician,  Eipley,  Tenn. 

Class  of  1854. 

*J.  L.  Carney,  Murfreesboro,  Tenn. 
*Haywood  Y.  Eiddle,  Orizaba,  Miss. 
*Moses    Green,    Somerville,    Tenn. 
*J.  B.  Shaw,  Beech  Grove,  Tenn. 
*E.  A.  Mansfield,  Fredonia,  Ky. 
*E.  Y.  Van  Hoose,  Eedland,  Miss. 

William  F.  Owens,  Moulton,  Ala. 
*J.  F.  Fletcher,  Murfreesboro,  Tenn. 

B.  F.  Lillard,  Lawyer,  Murfreesboro,  Tenn. 
*S.  Y.  Trimble,  Adairville,  Ky. 

Charles  E.  Newsome,  Newport,  Ala. 

T.  J.  Deupree,   Teacher,   Texarkana,   Ark. 

Charles  B.  Eoach,  Stevenson,  Ala. 

Lysander  Houk,   Decatur,  Ala. 

Woodlief  Thomas,  Franklin,   Tenn. 

George  W.  Morris,  Macon,  Tenn. 

Thomas  G.  Sellers,  New  Market,  Ala. 

Class  of  1855. 
A.  E.  Alexander. 
*J.  T.  Fly. 
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John  Blackwell. 
*C.  T.  Conn. 

E.  W.  Sutton. 
*F.  M.  Freeman. 

G.  L.  Morgan. 

G.  N.  Groom. 

E.  J.  Walker. 

C.  W.  Buck. 

J.  S.  Fletcher. 

C.  M.  Allen. 

J.  C.  Ivie. 

John  E.  Thompson,  Pastor,  Murfreesboro,  Tenn. 

L.  C.  Allen. 

J.  F.  Halbert. 
*E.  A.  ColHns. 

J.  W.  Spencer. 

J.  E.  Darden. 
*A.  F.  Williams. 

Class  of  1856. 

J.  M.  Alexander,  Murfreesboro,  Tenn. 
*A.  G.  Alexander,  Murfreesboro,  Tenn. 

W.  B.  Fitzhugh. 
*W.  E.  E.  Bethel,  Murfreesboro,  Tenn. 

C.  L,  Cooper,  Farmer,  Fosterville,  Tenn. 
*S.  H.  Coward,  Portersville,  Tenn. 

T.  C.  White,  Barton,  Miss. 
*E.  W.  Priest. 

W.  P.  Curlee,  Eienzi,  Miss. 

B.  B.  Boon,  Eienzi,  Miss. 

Columbus  Smith,  Florida. 
*D.  A   .Vaughn,   Tennessee. 

Sam  Eansom. 
*Simp  Harris,  Mount  Hope,  Ala, 

J.  H.  Cason,  Teacher  in  Baptist  University,  Dallas,  Texas. 

W.  H.  Stamps,  Oxford,  Miss. 

J.  L.  Crigler,  Mississippi. 

E.  P.  McQuaid. 

T.  D.  Jones,  Murfreesboro,  Tenn. 
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Class  of  1857. 

*N.  A.  Bailey,  Moulton,  Ala. 

L.  K.  Lowe,  Murfreesboro,  Tenn. 

W.  B.  Crichlow,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
*C.  H.  Waclley,  Millsburg,  Tenn. 

W.  G.  Inman,  Pastor,  Jackson,  Tenn. 
*E.  S.  Hammond,  Collierville,  Tenn. 

E.  H.   Spencer,   Mississippi. 
H.   S.   Halbert,   Mississippi. 
Gr.  J.  Buck,  Greensboro,  Ala. 
Henry  Murfree,   Murfreesboro,   Tenn. 

*J.  H.  Farmer,  Murfreesboro,  Tenn. 
T.  R.  Wingo,  Physician,  Trezevant,  Tenn. 
A.  R.  Canfield,   Columbus,  Miss. 

Class  of  1858. 
J.  M.  Eagleton,  Murfreesboro,  Tenn. 
James  Waters,  Pastor,  Austin,  Texas. 
J.  R.   Thomas. 

John  G.  McCall,  Hamburg,  Fla. 
Roger  A.  Jones,  Durhamville,  Tenn. 
*W.  H.  Wallace. 

Class  of  1859. 

C.  L.  S.  Allen,  Shelbyville,  Tenn. 

R.  W.  Moorehead,  Pastor,  Princeton,  Ky. 

J.  P.  Hamilton,  Parmer,  Goodlettsville,  Tenn. 

J.  C.  Stovall,  Landersville,  Ala. 
*T.  P.  Holman,  Mulberry,  Tenn. 
*J.   G.  Westbrook,  Medon,   Tenn. 

F.  W.  Middleton,  Panola,  Miss. 
*W.  A.  Cooper,  Murfreesboro,  Tenn. 
*J.  W.  Sykes,  Murfreesboro,  Tenn. 
*F.  M.  Hammond,  Collierville,  Tenn. 

G.  W.  Stamps,  Rossville,  Tenn. 
S.   E.  Brooks,   Huntsville,   Ala. 

*A.  J.  Roper,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

J.  H.  Hamilton,  Stewart's  Ferry,  Tenn. 

E.  C.  Strode,  Galena,  111. 
J.  J.  Lenox,  Sycamore  Mills,  Tenn. 
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Class  of  1860. 

N.  E.  Allen,  Smyrna,  Tenn. 

A.  S.  Sayle,  Merchant,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

E.  C.   Cox,   Saulsbury,   Tenn. 

H.  C.  Irby,  Professor  Union  University,  Jackson,  Tenn, 
*E.  Whitfield,   Memphis,  Tenn. 

M.  Finney. 

W.  T.  Ussery,  Cornersville,   Tenn. 
*D.  K.  Moreland,  Dyersburg,  Tenn. 

F.  M.  Windes,  Oleander,  Ala. 
S.  F.  D.  Eeese,  Trenton,  Ky. 

A.  B.  Gates,  Readyville,  Tenn. 
C.   Trotman,   Brownsville,   Tenn. 

*P.  C.  Baker,  Princeton,  Ky. 
*E.  S.  Thomas,  BrownsviUe,  Tenn. 
*S.   Waters,   Watertown,   Tenn. 
*N.  Holland,  Galla  Eock,  Ark. 
*J.  M.  Pendleton,  Murfreesboro,  Tenn. 
J.  W.  Lipsey,  Pastor,  Huntington,  Ark. 

Class  of  1861. 

J.  E.  Carter. 

W.  H.  Whitsitt,  Professor  Eichmond  College,  Eichmond,  Ya. 
*A.  J.  McGaha. 

M.  F.  Jordan,  E.  E.  Agent,  Murfreesboro,  Tenn. 
*E.  B.  McNeil. 

Class  of  1870 

B.  F.  Alexander,  Tennessee. 

F.  B.  Fisher,  Banker,  Jackson,  Tenn. 
*W.  H.  Jarman,  Jr.,  Murfreesboro,  Tenn. 

Class  of  1871. 

W.  D.  Powell,  Cor.  Sec'y  Ky.  Baptist  State  Board,  Louis- 
ville, Ky. 
W.   H.   Washington,   Nashville,   Tenn. 
*H.  H.  Simmons,  Pondville,  Tenn. 

G.  M.  Savage,  Professor  Hall-Moody  Institute,  Martin,  Tenn. 
*D,  O.  Thomas,  Brownsville,  Tenn. 
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Class  of  1872. 
W.  B.  Garrett. 
H.  L.  Pickett. 

B.  r.  Hooker. 
M.  H.  G-rimmett. 

C.  W.  Gibson. 

B.  E.  Womack,  Pastor,  Blackwell,  Okla. 

Class  of  1873. 
Wm.  B.  Bate,  Murfreesboro,  Tenn, 
F.  M.  Bowling,  Murfreesboro,  Tenn. 
J.  P.  Weaver,  Murfreesboro,  Tenn. 
E.  Windes,  Murfreesboro,   Tenn. 

C.  J.  Pettus,  Trume,  Tenn. 

(Name  of  University  changed  to  Southwestern  Baptist  and 
moved  to  Jackson  from  Murfreesboro,  Tenn.) 

Class  of  1876. 
Chas.   A.   Brown,   M.A. 

Henry  W.  Brooks,  M.A.,  Presiding  Elder,  Paris,  Tenn. 
*Albert  T.  Dashiell,  B.A.,  Jackson,  Tenn. 
Chas.  N.  Harris,  B.A.,  Jeweler,  Jackson,  Tenn. 
Geo.  C.  Jones,  M.A.,  President  Oklahoma  College,  Oklahoma 

City. 
J.  M.  Trotter,  B.A.,  Merchant,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Class  of  1877. 
Emile  F.  Friedel,  B.A.,  Lawyer,  Texarkana,  Ark. 

Class  of  1878. 

J.  W.  N.  Burkett,  B.A.,  Real  Estate,  Houston,  Texas. 
O.  L.  Hailey,  B.A.,  Pastor,  Comanche,  Texas. 
John  W.  Conger,  B.A.,  M.A.,   (1883)   President  Union  Uni- 
versity. 
*Wm.  A.  Dean,  B.A.,  Sardis,  Miss. 

Class  of  1880. 
E.  B.  Miller,  B.A.,  Evangelist,  West  Point,  Miss. 
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Class  of  1881. 
John  F.  Dean,  B.A.,  Lawyer,  Sardis,  Miss. 
G.  W.  Jarman,  Jr.,  M.A.,  Physician,  New  York  City. 

F.  L.  Norton,  B.A. 

*W.  C.  Muse,  M.A.,  Jackson,  Tenn. 
T.  L.  Fulbright,  B.A.,  Pastor,  San  Saba,  Texas. 

G.  W.  Holmes,  B.A.,  Preset  Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine,  New 

York  City. 

Class  of  1882. 
J.  W..  Blackard,  B.A.,  Presiding  Elder,  Paducah,  Ky. 
B.  A.  McGehee,  B.P. 
E.  T.  Yates,  B.P.,  Texas 

A  J.  McGehee,  MA.,  Eeal  Estate,  Jackson,  Tenn. 
W.  T.  Harris,  B.A.,  Book  Store,  Jackson,  Tenn. 

Class  of  1883. 
L.  T.  M.  Canada,  M.A.,  Lawyer,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
W.  E.   Spight,  B.A. 

*T.  J.  Deupree,  Jr.,  M.A.,  Jeweler,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
Albert  Pike  Bourland,  M.A.,  Leipsic,  Germany. 

Class  of  1884. 
*Frank  DeCoursey,   M.A. 
S.  W.  Meek,  B.A.,   Supt.  ^Washington  Herald,  Washington, 

D.  C. 
J.  D.  Muse,  B.A.,  Merchant,  Lexington,  Tenn. 

Class  of  1885. 
*M.  B.  Gilmore,  M.A. 

W.  D.  Powell,  M.A.,  Eeal  Estate  and  Insurance,  Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 

Class  of  1886. 

J.  D.  Barnett,  A.B.,  Forrest  City,  'Ark. 
*B.  E.  Hall,  A.B.  ■     ^ 

A.  E.  Dodson,  A.B.,  Banker,  Humboldt,  Tenn. 
A.  B.  Deupree,  B.P.,  Oculist,  Texarkana,  Ark. 
E.  F.  Burk.,  B.P. 
J.  F.  Jarman,  M.A.,  Shoe  Business,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
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Class  of  1887. 
J.  W.  Anderson,  B.P, 
*M.  A.  Cathcart,  A.B. 
T.  W.  Young,  M.A.,  Pastor,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Class  of  1888. 
W.  W.  Deupree,  B.A.,  Jeweler,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
*J,  W.  Meadows,  B.A.,  Principal  Laneview  Academy,  Lane- 
view,  Tenn. 

Class  of  1889. 

Miss  A.  B.  Deupree,  M.A.,  (Mrs.  F.  W.  Pickel),  Fayetteville, 

Ark. 
W.  T.  Young,  A.B.,  Lawyer,  Pine  Bluff,  Ark. 
R.  H.  Prescott,  A.B.,  Lawyer,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
Elmo  Marsh,  A.B.,  Pres't  Marsh  Commission  Co.,  Pine  Bluff, 

Ark. 

Class  of  1890. 
*H.  E.  Powell,  M.A. 

E.  A.  Frost,  B.P.,  Lumber  Business,  Shreveport,  La. 
*W.  J.  Spear,  B.P. 

A,  L.  Davis,  M.A.,  Pastor,  Caldwell,  Texas. 

Class  of  1891. 
A.  A.  Davis,  A.B.,  Pastor,  Columbia,  Tenn. 

C.  J.  Wingo,  A.B.,  Farmer  and  Insurance  Agent,  Trezevant, 

Tenn. 
J.  A.  Mount,  A.B.,  Teacher,  Dyer,  Tenn. 

Class  of  1892. 
T.  L.  Agnew,  A.B.,  Physician,  Anna,  Ills. 
W.  S.  Dugger,  A.M.,  Teacher,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
R.  D.  Wilson,  A.B.,  Cor.  Secretary  and  Treasurer  Union  Bap- 
tist  Association,   Houston,   Texas. 
H.  F.  Burns,  A.M.,  Pastor,  Collierville,  Tenn. 
P.  H.  Hunter,  A.B.,  Macon,  Miss. 
R.  J.  Wood,  A.B.,  Pastor,  Reagan,  Texas. 
Jere  L.  Crook,  A.M.,  Surgeon,  Jackson,  Tenn. 

D.  B.  Jackson,  A.B,,  Pastor,  Estuncia,  New  Mexico. 
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Class  of  1893. 
Z.  J.  Amerson,  B,A.,  Pastor,  Lufkin,  Texas. 

E.  W.  Essary,  B.A.,  Lawyer,  Lexington,  Tenn. 
C.  E.  Pigford,  B.A.,  Lawyer,  Jackson,  Tenn. 
Hunter  Wilson,  M.A.,  Lawyer,  Jackson,  Tenn. 

Milton  Winham,  B.S.,  Red  Eiver  Lumber  Co.,  Frostville,  Ark. 
L.  F.  Biggs,  B.A.,  B.S.,  with  Armour  Packing  Co.,  Jackson, 

Tenn. 
Kate  Savage,  M.A.  (Mrs.  E.  P.  Mahon),  Morelia,  Mexico. 

F.  M.  Wells,  B.A.,  Evangelist,  Jackson,  Tenn. 
W.  F.  Dorris,  B.A.,  Pastor,  Hope,  Ark. 

S.  A.  Owens,  B.A.,  Pastor,  Clinton,  Ky. 
Forrest  Smith,  M.A.,  Pastor,  Sherman,  Texas. 
Allen  Winham,  B.S.,  Banker,  Texarkana,  Ark. 

E.  P.  Mahon,  M.A,,  Pastor,  Morelia,  Mexico. 

Class  of  1894. 
Charles  W.  Daniel,  M.A.,  Pastor,  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 
John  A.  Tyson,  B.S.,  Lawyer,  Greenwood,  Miss. 
Sidney  J.  White,  B.S.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

F.  M.  Patton,  B.A.,  Engineer,  Hickory  Valley,  Tenn. 
S.  P.  Freeling,  B.S.,  Lawyer,  Shawnee,  Okla. 

Class  of  1895. 
E.  A.  Kimbrough,  M.A.,  Pastor,  Blue  Mountain,  Miss. 
E.  F.  Spragins,  B.S.,  Lawyer,  Jackson,  Tenn. 
H.  J.   Swink,  M.A. 

Class  of  1896 
*L.  E.  McDonald,  M.A. 
W.  L.  Howse,  B.  S.,  Pastor,  Halls,  Tenn. 

G.  H.  Crutcher,  B.S.,  Pastor,  Louisville,  Ky. 
Fleetwood  Ball,  B.S.,  Pastor,  Lexington,  Tenn. 
L.  W.  Sloan,  B.A.,  Pastor,  Westlake,  La, 

W.  E.  Powell,  B.S.,  Banker,  City  of  Mexico. 

J.  T.  Gooch,  B.S.,  Cotton  Buyer,  Greenville,  Miss. 

Class  of  1897. 
Addie  Pybas,  B.S.,  Teacher,  Scranton,  Pa. 
W.  A.  Jordan,  B.A.,  Pastor,  Yazoo  City,  Miss. 
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Class  of  1898. 
Bond  Anderson,  B.A.,  Southern  Ey.,  Anderson,  S.  C. 
J.  F.  Biggs,  B.S.,  Banker,  Dyersburg,  Tenn. 
Emma  Lee  Deupree,  M.A.  (Mrs.  D.  E.  Wilson),  Padueah,  Ky. 
C.  S.  Young,  M.A.,  Teacher  History,  Union  University. 
Antoinette  Anthony,  M.A.,  Teacher,  Eipley,  Tenn. 

E.  W.  Hooker,  B.A.,  Missionary,  Mexico. 

Penn  Thomas,  B.A.,  Book-keeper,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
L.  E.  Barton,  M.A.,  Pastor,  West  Point,  Miss. 
Cecil  A.  Moore,  M.A.,  Teacher,  Asheville,  N.  C. 
I.  B.  Tigrett,  B.S.,  Banker,  Jackson,  Tenn. 

Class  of  1899. 

F.  L,  Dennison,  B.A.,  Teacher,  Trenton,  Tenn. 

E.  E.  Thompson,  B.A.,  Insurance  Agent,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

F,  M.  Patton,  B.A.,  Civil  Engineer,  Hickory  Valley,  Tenn. 
*Eoss  Moore,  B.A.,  Pastor,  Pine  Bluff,  Ark. 

Tulie  Hopper,  B.A.,  Jackson,  Tenn. 

Mary  Saunders  M.A.,  Hattiesburg,  Miss. 

Emma  Savage,  B.A.  (Mrs.  M.  E.  Dodd),  Padueah,  Ky. 

H.  L.  Winburn,  B,S.,  Pastor,  Arkadelphia,  Ark. 

Class  of  1900. 
B.  Letcher  Anderson,  B.S.,  Cotton  Buyer,  Oklahoma  City, 

Okla. 
Frances  G.  Copass,  B.A. 
W.  J.  Evans,  B.S. 

Altona  Webb,  B.S.,  (Mrs.  Fred  Perry),  Tampa,  Fla. 
E.  E.  Pettigrew,  B.A.,  Missionary. 
Lessie  Bray,  M.A.  (Mrs.  0.  J.  Dorwin),  New  York  City. 
Hallie  Garrett,  B.A.  (Mrs.  C.  S.  Neal),  Mexico. 
Louise  F.  Savage,  M.A.,  Teacher,  Eipley,  Tenn. 

Class  of  1901. 

Lizzie  L.  Alexander,  B.A.,  Middleton,  Tenn. 
Willie  K.  Biggs,  M.A.,  Jackson,  Tenn. 
Frances  G.  Copass,  M.A. 
E.  E.  Moore,  B.A.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
Althea  I.  Pentecost,  M.A.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
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W.  E.  Phillips,  B.A.,  Principal  Laneview  College,  Laneview, 
Tenn. 

E.  E.  Anthony,  B.A.,  Teacher,  Bowling  Green,  Ky. 

F.  Artie  Bray,  B.A.,  Teacher,  Wynne,  Ark. 
W.  L.  Medling,  B.A.,  Physician,  Dyer,  Tenn. 
J.  M.  Walker,  B.A.,  Pastor,  Beard,  Ky. 

J.  F.  Eay,  B.A,,  Missionary,  Japan. 

J.  A.  Bloom,  B.A. 

F.  C.  Flowers,  B.A.,  Pastor,  Jackson,  La. 

J.  W.  Mount,  B.S.,  Pastor,  Covington,  La. 

W.  N.  Key,  B.A.,  Lawyer,  Jackson,  Tenn. 

A.  V.  Patton,  B.A.,  Insurance,  Jackson,  Tenn. 

W.  A.  Klutts,  B.S.,  Contractor,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Class  of  1902. 

Camille  B.  Bell ,  B.A.,  (Mrs.  E.  L.  Syers),  Oklahoma. 
Ora  Belle  McGee,  B.A.,  Teacher  City  Schools,  Jackson,  Tenn. 
Mary  E.  Grimmett,  B.A.,  Teacher  Lebanon  Female  College, 
Lebanon,  Tenn. 

D.  Alvin  Ellis,  B.A.,  Pastor,  Corinth,  Miss. 
Chas.  W.  Knight,  B.A.,  Pastor,  Morganfield,  Ky. 
J.  Frank  Eay,  M.A.,  Missionary,  Japan. 
Thomas  Spight,  B.A.,  Minister,  Oregon. 

Martha  C.  Crook,  B.A.,    (Mrs.  H.  B.  Anderson),  Memphis, 

Tenn. 
Mattie  B.  Cawthon,  B.A.,  New  Orleans,  La. 
Wm.  E.  Hunter,  B.A.,  Pastor,  Princeton,  Ky. 

E.  B.  McKnight,  B.A.,  Merchant,  Pinson,  Tenn. 
*Ed.  W.  Eeese,  B.A.,  Pastor,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Lida  E.  Gilmer,  B.A.,  Teacher,  Citronelle,  Ala. 
Sarah  C.  Deupree,  B.A.,  Teacher,  Texarkana,  Ark. 
John  W.  Dickens,  B.A.,  Pastor,  Crystal  Springs,  Miss. 
Warren  E.  Hill,  B.A.,  Seminary  Student,  Louisville,  Ky. 
Emmett   C.   Nance,   B.A.,   Principal   High   School,   Jackson, 

Tenn. 
Selsus  E.  Tull,  B.A.,  Pastor,  Greenwood,  Miss. 
Anita  Powell,  B.A.  (Mrs,  Smith),  Houston,  Texas. 
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Class  of  1903. 

L.  L.  Fonville,  B.A.,  Lawyer,  Jackson,  Tenn. 

Effie  V.  McMillin,  B.A.,  Teacher,  Watertown,  Tenn. 

F.  W.  Muse,  B.A. 

Ruth  Sasser,  B.A.,  Middleton,  Tenn. 

W.  R.  Hill,  M.A.,  Student  S.  B.  T.  S.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Hattie  Mai  Moody,  B.A.   (Mrs.  Edward  Hall),  Silver  City, 

Miss. 
Emmett   C.   Nance,   M.A,,  Principal   High   School,   Jackson, 

Tenn. 
David  C.  Warren,  B.A.,  Cashier  Bank  of  Halls,  Halls,  Tenn. 
Albert   Horner,  B.A.,   Banker,   Earle,   Ark. 
Robert  T.  Moore,  B.A.,  Printing  Business,  Martin,  Tenn. 
J.  A.  Sanders,  B.A. 
Fred  C.  Watson,  B.A.,  Physician,  Lexington,  Tenn. 

Class  of  1904. 

Delia  Etta  Beville,  A.B.  (Mrs.  C.  W.  Stumph),  Bunkie,  La. 

Monroe  Elmon  Dodd,  A.B.,  Pastor,  Paducah,  Ky. 

Bess  Bland  Edwards,  A.B.,  Teacher  Shuqualak,  Miss. 

Philip  Paul  Medling,  A.B.,  Missionary,  Japan. 

Dru  Helen  Crook,  A.B.,  Jackson,  Tenn. 

Percy  L.  Echols,  A.B.,  Fort  Smith,  Ark. 

John  W.  Holland,  A.B.,  Lawyer,  Jackson,  Tenn. 

Fred  H.  Peeples,  A.B.,  Pastor,  Randolph,  Tenn. 

Samuel  Lothaire  Ragsdale,  A.B.,  Teacher  City  Schools,  Mem- 

^+.8..U)<^:^    "  ^  Class  Of  1906. 

Gilbert  C.  Anderson,  B.A.,  Hardware,  Jackson,  Tenn. 
*Lucius  E.   Crutchfield,  B.A. 
Irene  Echols,  B.A.,  Fort  Smith,  Ark. 
Ludie  Mayo,  B.A.,  Jackson,  Tenn. 
Fleming  J.  O  'Connor,  B.A.,  Student,  New  Orleans,  La. 
Warner  C.  Barham,  B.A.,  Lawyer,  Helena,  Ark. 
Thomas  R.  Davis,  B.A.,  Pastor,  Waynesboro,  Tenn. 
William  G.  Foster,  B.A.,  Editor,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
Asbury  P.  Moore,  B.A.,  Pastor,  Tullahoma,  Tenn. 
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Bess  D.  Threlkeld,  B.A.,  State  Line,  Ky. 
Thomas   Scott    Williams,   B.A.,   Armour   Packing   Co.,   Fort 
Worth,   Texas. 

CONSERVATOEY. 
Emma  Heck,  Piano  Teacher,  Jackson,  Tenn. 

Class  of  1906. 
Burrow    P.    Brooks,    A.B.,    Vice-Pres't    Waltham    College, 

Wrightsville,  Ga. 
George  Morris,  B.S.,  Managing  Editor  Whig,  Jackson,  Tenn. 
Samuel  E.  Eeed,  A.B.,  Student  Theological  Seminary,  Louis- 
ville, Ky. 
Caloway  W.  Stumph,  B.S.,  Pastor,  Bunkie,  La. 
Augustus  K.  Tigrett,  A.B.,  Jackson,  Tenn. 
*Robert  W.  Wagster,  A.B. 
Minnie  A.  Sasser,  A.B.,  Middleton,  Tenn. 

CONSERVATORY. 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hobson  (Mrs.  F.  L.  Hall),  Martin,  Tenn. 

Class  of  1907. 
Robert  H.  Anderson,  B.S.,  Merchant,  Jackson,  Tenn. 
Augusta  E.  Nunn,  B.A.,  Teacher,  Halls,  Tenn. 
Guy  B.  Smalley,  B.A.,  Student  Theo.  Sem.,  Louisville,  Ky. 
Mary  H.  Townsend,  B.A.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
Anna  B.  Young,  B.A.,  Ripley,  Tenn. 

CONSERVATORY. 

Perle  F.  Cary,  Piano,  Jackson,  Tenn. 

Lavinia  Edenton,  Piano,  Jackson,  Tenn. 

Jessie  V.  Killough,  Piano,  Trenton,  Tenn. 

OUve  Kirby  (Mrs.  B.  P.  Brooks),  Piano,  Wrightsville,  Ga. 

Elizabeth  B.  Louis,  Piano,  Jackson,  Tenn. 

Margaret  M.  McGehee,  Piano,  Jackson,  Tenn. 

Harriet  P.  Paschal,  Piano,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Vera  E.  Tinkle,  Piano,  Jackson,  Tenn. 

Lilla  Bright  Bell,  Piano,  Jackson,  Tenn. 

Mary  N.  Blackmon,  Voice,  Jackson,  Tenn. 
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Verna  Mai  Campbell,  Expression,  Humboldt,  Tenn. 

Orrena  K.  Hight,  Expression,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Tenn. 

Samuel  E.  Eeed,  Expression,  Student  Theological  Seminary, 

Louisville,  Ky. 
Guy  B.  Smalley,  Expression,  Student  Theological  Seminary, 

Louisville,  Ky. 
Eichard  E.  Corum,  Expression,  Eiddleton,  Tenn. 

Leonidas  M.  Graves,  Expression,  Ducktown,  Tenn.  , 

Name  of  University  changed  to  Union  University  Septem- 
ber 17,  1907. 

Class  of  1908. 
George  Sidney  Price,  A.,B.j  Jackson,  Tenn.  C 

J.  Norton  Moore, -A^B^  Trenton,  Tenn. 
Margaret  L.  Arnold,  A.B.,  Lexington,  Tenn. 
Karrie  Karns  Barry,  A.B.,  Jackson,  Tenn. 

CONSEEVATOEY. 
Margaret  Marks,  Expression,  Jackson,  Tenn. 
Nellie  Tharp,  Expression,  Mason,  Tenn. 
Lacy  Summers,  Expression,  Jackson,  Tenn. 
Ada  Herron,  Piano,  Jackson,  Tenn. 
Iris  Moore,  Piano,  Eison,  Ark. 
Eva  Moore,  Piano,  Eison,  Ark. 

Tommie  Dyer,  Piano,  Halls,  Tenn.  /■ 

Margaret  L.  Arnold,  Piano,  Lexington,  Tenn. 

Class  of  1909.  .y 

Bessie  Klutts,  A.B.,  Eipley,  Tenn.  '-^« 

Leila  Sue  Young,  A.B.,  Eipley,   Tenn. 
Eugene  Jackson,  A.B.,  Tampa,  Fla. 
Sam  W.  Meek,  A.M.,   (A.  of  1885). 

CONSEEVATOEY. 
Eoy  Brown,  Piano,  Jackson,  Tenn. 
Agnes  Jones,  Piano,  Trezevant,  Tenn. 
Eubye  Warmath,  Piano,  Gibson,  Tenn. 
Jennye  Williams,  Piano,  Jackson,  Tenn. 
Clem  Hudson,  Piano,  West  Point,  Ark. 
Vivian  Moore,  Piano,  Eison,  Ark. 
Emma  D.  Love,  Piano,  Humboldt,  Tenn. 


